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‘*‘LAWK A MUSSY!” 


““ My old man’s ghost f” 
The artless expression of an affucted widow. Mr. Grunter has coun- 
terfeited the apparition of her deceased partner, by placing his feet on her 


counter. 
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PREFACE. 


[aes 


HERE is a curious history of Iceland, in 
which the author, after describing the 
various natural productions of the island, 
approached the subject of reptile life. The 
chapter on this topic is very short; so 
short, that it can be here quoted in full with- 
out affecting the bulk of this volume. The 
arctic historian heads his chapter—“On the 
Snakes in Iceland ;’ and then follows “There 
are no Snakes in Iceland.” This constitutes 
the chapter. The compiler of these Memoirs, 
in fulfilling his duty of prefixing a Preface, 
adopts a similar plan, and hereby states 


“There is no Preface to this Volume.” 
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OF THE 


CHAMPION PIG OF ENGLAND. 


CHAPTER I. 


INTRODUCTORY. 


HE career of our hero, Grunter Growler, 
resembles in several respects the exis- 
tence of many two-legged animals who wear 
out their life in idleness, and, avoiding work, 
dedicate themselves to meals, sleep, and 
basking in the sun, so that this history may 
possibly teach some of us useful lessons. 

In order to satisfy the reader’s natural 
curiosity as to the sources whence these 
memoirs were obtained, it must be stated 
that Grunter’s public history and education 
were communicated by his proprietor, Farmer 
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Jovial, when he travelled with the author to 
the last Cattle Show; and the details of 
Grunter’s private life, his thoughts (uttered 
aloud, for, like most imdividuals who live 
alone, he had a habit of talking to himself), 
and his opinions of his neighbours, were 
taken down in shorthand by the historian 
from the mouth of his valet, Giles Chaw- 
bacon, labourer. 

How it happened that Giles was so gifted 
as to be capable of understanding Pig’s lan- 
guage cannot be here explained. 

Pigs do talk, though we call it “ grunting,” 
when they express their feelings. Possibly 
pigs in turn may term man’s language by 
some contemptuous words, as “ bosh,” “gam- 
mon,” “twaddle.” All that need be added is 
this, that Giles, who was Grunter Growler’s 
faithful attendant, had a low mean habit of 
listening at the door when his charge was 
gru—— well, talking, and he must have 
had some key to decipher the meaning of 
what Mr. Grunter Growler was stating, or 
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else he must have been a gross impostor. 
And here ends the introduction. 
* * * * * 

On the edge of the New Forest, in merry 
Hampshire, near a cluster of beech trees, 
stood a rather Gothic-looking structure of 
brick, with a neatly thatched roof, and a small 
square open courtyard attached. It was too 
small for a cathedral or a villa, and too large 
for a dog-kennel, which latter it somewhat 
resembled, as it had neither window or chim- 
ney, and no doorway save a small opening in 
the wall communicating with the courtyard. 
It was in fact a pigsty, and it possesses a 
special interest, inasmuch as it was our hero’s 
birthplace and home. 

‘Here he passed the days of his sucking- 
hood and ripened into mature pigdom, and 
after attaining a greatness unequalled in 
swinish annals, he passed into the mysterious 
bourne of Porkland—the shadowy realm of 
apple sauce and subtle onions! 

It was harvest-home! A solitary sow 
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was moodily stalking off to the cropped 
stubble fields, leaving behind her eight tender 
piglets, whom she had tended for six anxious 
weeks. But now she was torn from her little 
ones, and she had to find her consolation in 
the brown gleaning tracts where the shelled 
barley and beans furnished a grateful sub- 
sistence. 

In families where there is a first-class hero, 
the other members excite but little interest 
and rarely escape oblivion. So now the reader’s 
concern is with only one of that orphan party. 
As Grunter Growler, the first-born, demands 
all attention, but few words can be spared 
to describe his brethren’s destiny. 

When the mother-pig left her family, the 
members were eight in number. Within a 
few days after her exile, all her little offspring 
save one had left their home. Seven were 
gone never to return. There was a red-faced 
man, with a greedy eye, and with blue sleeves 
(hateful badge of a cruel calling) on his arms. 
He carried too a sharp steel poniard which 
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dangled from his waist. He paid seven visits 
on as many successive days to the comfortable 
home where the curly-tailed innocents nestled 
in the crisp new straw. On each occasion 
Giles Chawbacon and Redface held a hurried 
conference. A young pig was lifted by Giles 
into the arms of Redface, and with a plaintive 
squeak the little captive passed from his 


nursery. 
cs ‘Ere cramp could seize, 
Or measles tease, 
The Butcher from the fair, 
Those suckers seven 
Away had driven, 
And ..... _ 


But their end was a mystery. Save that a 
suggestive sound of “crackling” rustled 
through the village, not a clue can be fur- 
nished as to their doom. 
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CHAPTER II. 
OUR HERO. 


f Wieraee men are grouped at the gate of the 
Gothic sty. They are silently contem- 
plating a small but lovely porker—our Grun- 
ter, who, happier than his brothers, had been 
reserved for a great career and lofty destiny. 
Of those three visitors one was Redface, the 
Tempter, who leaned against the paling while 
he jingled the silver coin in his breeches 
pocket. Second was Farmer Jovial, who was 
debating in his mind “the momentous ques- 
tion.” Third was Giles, fondly exhibiting in 
his arms the struggling Grunter, and display- 
ing all his indications of youthful promise and 
future glory. “A real beauty!” exclaimed 
the zealous Giles. “Too good for plum or 
apple sauce!” involuntarily whispered Red- 
face, his better feelings breaking out; and 
Farmer Jovial, smiting the ground with his 
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A CRISIS IN THE HERO'S DESTINY. 


He enters Jovial’s training school as a candidate for future honours. 
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ash stick, pronounced the judgment—‘“ He 
shall go in for the All England Cup; if 
barley meal can do it, he shall come out A 1.” 

This was the turning point in Grunter’s 
life. Redface muttered, ‘“ Watch and wait ;” 
and our hero is now entered for the Blue 
Ribbon of Porkhood. 

% a % % w * 

Grunter is alone, and a few words must be 
bestowed on his personal appearance. 

At the age of three months he was shapely 
but corpulent, with a powerful set of teeth, 
tapering ears, and a beautifully white skin. 
His mouth was certainly large, and the lips 
drooped at the corners, displaying a trifle of 
red gum. A similar laxity of mouth has been 
noticed as prevailing among the stout gentle- 
men who dine at the Calipash Club (Unlimited). 

But the peculiarity which raised Grunter 
above all commonplace individuals was—his 
tail, in which respect he was like a comet. 

Some human beings show the workings of 
feeling within by a curl of the lip, a raising of 
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the nostril, a contraction of the brow, or the 
twiddling of a watchchain. Grunter’s index 
was his tail, an organ so simple and sensitive 
as to express every shade of piggish humour. 
It was long, delicately edged with snowy 
white bristles, straight and. fine at the tip, 
and in the middle was a spiral curl almost 
amounting to a single knot. 

When elated, Grunter carried it aloft ; when 
he was in low spirits it was pendulous and 
depressed; in anger, when chafing under de- 
lay of the dinner, he swayed it uneasily from 
side to side, lashing his flanks; and during 
the great business of his life, his meals, the 
tail stood horizontal, like some signal arm on 
a railway line indicating “ Full speed.” 

Yes, he “could a tail unfold.” 

* # * * * # 

Now behold Grunter installed in his abode 
as a candidate for honours. Soft his carpet, 
airy his lodging. “Some have greatness 
thrust on them;” he was an instance. 

Grunter, like King Alfred, divided his day 
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into three equal portions of eight hours each ; 
and, confining attention to Grunter, it may 
be stated that he (not Alfred) devoted one- 
third of his time to sleep, one-third to meals, 
and one-third to lying in the sun and doing 
nothing in particular. 

The leading features of Grunter’s charac- 
ter were (1) an intense affection (it really 
amounted to a weakness) for himself; and (2) 
a steady persevering devotion to the duties of 
the trough. He certainly never meddled with 
other pigs’ business, for he only thought of or 
cared for one living creature. But as the key 
to character is best fitted into the lock by 
studying the rules which wise folk adopt for 
the guidance of their actions, the following 
maxims (taken from the Hog’s Handbook), 
to which Giles says Grunter always stuck, will 
give an insight into our hero’s inner life. 


THe PORKER’s PROVERBS. 


No. 1. When meal is swallowed, swill is spent, 
Then slumber is right excellent. 
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. The golden number—No. 1. 
. Charity feeds the hungry, and begins 


at home. 


. One swallow, however large, does not 


make a—supper. 


. Lie down and be perfectly idle, while 


the sun shines. 


. A potato in the mouth is worth a 


bushel in the ground. 


. Always put off till to-morrow what 


you are too lazy to do to-day.— 
N.B. Not meals. 


. Pigs live to eat. Man, the pig’s ser- 


vant, eats to live. 


. Eat in haste, and digest at iene 
. The sucking pig is the father of the 


bacon pig. 


And now for a short interlude in the history, 
to record a passage in the life annals of the 
faithful Giles, to whom Grunter was consigned. 
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CHAPTER III. 
THE LEGEND OF GILES CHAWBACON. 


ILES CHAWBACON had lived as a ser- 

vant on Farmer Jovial’s estate ever since 
_ he first wore corduroys. He was an honest fel- 
low, with a small family and a large appetite. 
His wife Jenny was rather given to scolding, 
but no one who had tasted her dumplings 
(she was Norfolk bred) would think much of 
that. 


‘‘ If to her share some female errors fall, 
Taste but her bread, and one forgets them all.” 


Giles was short, stout, and strong; he had 

a square face, sunken eyes, turned-up nose, 

red hair, and a wide mouth whose lips would 

not shut. His teeth were wonderfully large, 

big as dominoes, and he could not help 

showing them. His health as a rule was ex- 
B 
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cellent, and only on one occasion had he 
caused Jenny any alarm on that score. The 
circumstances were these :— 

One winter’s evening, after a rather heavy 
supper of double Dorset cheese (toasted), 
Giles sunk into a slumber, though not what 
one would call “gentle sleep,” for he snored 
hideously. About an hour after his retire- 
ment for the night—‘ What ho! without 
there !”—the alarm was raised. The fact is, 
Giles was seized with curious spasms. The 
neighbouring doctor was summoned. He in- 
spects the uneasy sufferer, and as Giles gasped 
rather painfully the doctor exclaimed, ““Some- 
thing wrong in the heart or windpipe, I fear. 
Quick, dame!” said the doctor to Jenny; 
“fetch my instrument for sounding his 
chest.” Jenny rushed off in a fright to the 
surgery,and in a few minutes returned with 
a small tube, which looked for all the world 
like a penny trumpet which had lost its voice. 
“Ha!” says doctor, “the stethoscope!” “ Yes, 
sir, the tooth-scoop,” added Jenny. The 
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doctor frowned, and then applied the appa- 
ratus to Giles’s waistcoat, say about four 
buttons down. The symptoms were puzzling. 
“Was it disease of the heart? Does he ever 
complain of short breath ?” asked the medical 
gentleman. “Only after dumplings, and then 
he has a population,” was the reply. “ Pal- 
pitation, woman!” sternly added the doctor, 
who then applied his ear to the end of the 
tube and listened. After a few seconds he 
started, and cried out in agitation, “ Goodness 
me, it squeaks /”—“That ¢s the population,” 
she interposed. “Quick, dame! the mustard 
and hot water,” said the doctor. Before Jenny 
could comply with the order, Giles gave a 
tremendous yawn, sneeze, hiccough, and 
cough, all in one, and lo! out of his mouth 
sprang a live mouse. Doctor was speechless, 
Jenny shrieked, Giles sighed in relief. 

A long letter appeared next week in a 
medical journal, The Carving Knife, detail- 
ing the strange affair, which fairly puzzled 
all the hospital doctors. But it was a simple 

B 2 
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though unusual case. Giles had fallen asleep 
after a heavy supper of toasted cheese, as was 
stated, and, as usual, his mouth was open. A 
mouse, attracted by the perfume of the deli- 
eacy, had ventured to enter Giles’s jaws, and 
they closed on the intruder. The frightened. 
prisoner found its way down his gullet, and 
hence arose his disquietude and the doctor's 
bewilderment. Nature solved the difficulty, 
as in the case of a certain mountain which, 
not being a volcano, could not furnish lava, 
and so produced “a most magnanimous” 


Mouse. 
« Parturiunt montes, nascitur ridiculus mus.” 
“There are more things in heaven and 


earth,” O doctor, “than are dreamt of in 
your” homceopathy. 
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GILES CHAWBACON, 


a labourer, is in difficulties after supper. 


An unwelcome little stranger. 
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CHAPTER IV. 
GRUNTER’S TROUBLES. 


HEN a pig has a clean airy sty, a soft 
fresh bed, meals rich, regular, and 
abundant, and perfect exemption from work, 
one would be tempted to say, Lo! a case of 
swinish happiness! What more can.piggish 
nature desire? Grunter was a petted child of 
fortune. But there is shade as well as light 
in the picture. The rough will crop up, and 
a taste of life’s bitter clings to the edge of the 
honeypot. Grunter had his secret griefs, and 
his troubles were no less burdensome from 
the fact that they were in great part imagi- 
nary. These troubles were,— 
1. Flies. 
2. Rats. 
3. Neighbours. 
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And this last section must be further divided 
into, 

a. Towzer, a mastiff. 

6, Warwick, a game-cock. 

ce, Jack, a donkey. 

First—Filves. No sooner had the warm 
summer rays lighted on the straw which car- 
peted the floor of the yard, than the genial 
heat called into a short glad life a host of 
tiny winged Philistines. A cloud of these 
midges revelling in their joyous existence 
kept floating, dancing, buzzing round him, 
and though they stung not, nor even took 
the liberty of resting on his ears, their pre- 
sence angered him. It was exasperating for 
him to witness activity even in a gnat, and 
the busy hum overhead soured his temper as 
he lay on his side on the litter. Strange to 
say, while his attention was engaged in gob- 
bling up his meals—the only approach to 
work in his existence, for his motto was 
“ Laborare est vorare’—he forgot his trouble. 
Occupation put to flight the grievance—idle- 
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ness revealed it. The plague of flies is not 
the only imaginary evil at which poor bipeds 
grumble, and which disappears under the in- 
fluence of worRK. 

Secondly—Rats were his bane. Not more_ 
surely do ripe plums attract wasps, or rich 
uncles poor relations, than pigs’ diet invites 
rats. A goodly colony of marauders had 
formed a settlement underneath Grunter’s 
sty. They had dug passages below the floor- 
ing of his yard, and so obtained entrance into 
our stout friend’s dining-room. Sleek, sly 
fellows, plump and whiskered, who knew 
Giles’s step as he brought the food as well, 
ay, better than Grunter himself. These rats 
would stay at the edge of their holes watch- 
ing Giles as he emptied the meal-bucket, and, 
as soon as his back was turned, they trooped 
out from their crannies and secret passages, 
and crowded round the trough in the most 
intrusive manner. On the first occasion when 
Grunter witnessed this audacity he was nearly 
choked by his indignation, and a piece of 
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carrot slipping across his gullet had well nigh 
ended fis career and this history. 

Giles avers that on this occasion Grunter 
ran, yes, RAN the whole length of his yard, 
a matter of twenty feet across, and charged 
with open jaws the audacious robbers. They 
had actually jumped into the trough, and 
some of them were leisurely walking off with 
the delicacies under his very nose. But 
Grunter was corpulent, and his foes were too 
nimble for him. They evaded his onset with 
the utmost ease, and he only scarred his snout 
against the palings, and filled his mouth with 
sand and gravel in the attempt to catch them. 
Thereon, discomfited Grunter returned to 
his food, and no sooner was his nose buried 
in the mess than the resolute pillagers again 
thronged around him, and licked up the very 
splashes of barley broth which dropped from 
his mouth, During each meal, so long as it 
lasted, these bold rats insisted on sharing it 
with him. For a time the outrage was in- 
tolerable, but gradually Grunter became re- 
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signed to the nuisance; and he hardened 
himself to disregard it; and as he always 
had rather more than he wanted, this was not 
very hard. So the rats held their position up 
to the day when Grunter left the sty to return 
no more. A good old adage says, 
*¢ Where 1s swill, 
Come rata will.” 

The next trouble, or batch of troubles, 
which embittered Grunter’s young life, arose 
from his neighbours. As was aforesaid, Tow- 
zer, a mastiff of very pure blood, was the chief 
offender. This fine old watch-dog was gene- 
rally chained to a kennel near Grunter’s sty, 
and was allowed to run loose only at stated 
intervals. This curtailment of liberty made 
him rather impatient, so that during the night 
he kept up an uninterrupted “bow-wow- 
wowing, which broke Grunter’s rest, and was 
certainly irritating. Then again, Towzer had 
a rather free and easy habit, at which Giles 
connived, of inserting his square black muzzle 
into the meal-bucket, as Giles stopped for a 
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moment on the way to pat the honest old 
fellow’s broad pate. 

Frequently, on these occasions, Towzer 
would appropriate any large bone or solid 
morsel of kitchen-stuff which had found its 
way, as these things do, into the huge re- 
servoir of miscellaneous gatherings whence 
Grunter was sustained. 

The fact is, that Towzer was a great fa- 
vourite on the farm, and among others Giles 
allowed him to take many liberties with 
Grunter’s mess; and no one save a selfish 
glutton like—Ahem! would have grudged 
the fine old fellow a good mouthful out of 
such a liberal dole. But this freedom on 
Towzer’s part was bitterly resented by Grun- 
ter, who chafed under what he called a case 
of downright embezzlement, and with great 
sarcasm of manner he would exclaim,— 


‘ Who steals my swill, steals trash. 
Tis his, ’tis mine, it might be any pig’s; 
But he that filcheth from me my good meal, 
Robs me of that which makes him passing fat 
And leaves me poor indeed.” 
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And here is recorded another grievance 
against Towzer. Every evening Farmer 
Jovial walked round the farm, and his cus- 
tom was to unloose Towzer’s chain at the 
collar, and give the faithful old chap a run. 
It must be stated that on these occasions the 
veteran Towzer, usually so self-possessed and 
reserved in demeanour, forgot to maintain his 
dignity in his extreme delight at regaining 
his liberty, and he would start off at a furious 
pace, displaying antics which no one would 
ever believe such a staid sobersides could have 
invented. Among other wild gymnastics, 
one of his favourite games was to run full 
charge against Grunter’s yard, to take a fly- 
ing leap right over the gate, dropping some- 
times into the middle of the trough inside, 
and not unfrequently landing on Grunter’s 
broad back with a force that almost rolled 
him over, and then, before you could say 
“Sage and onions,” ho! presto! he was over 
the opposite paling and half a mile off across 
the open country. Of course it was an irri- 
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tating thing for a pampered individual like 
our Grunter to have a dog, almost as big as 
a young donkey, drop plump down on him- 
self, or still worse, his dinner table. But 
then, the old dog used to make such full 
apologies afterwards, standing on his hind 
legs looking down into Grunter’s sty, trying to 
lick his nose, and in fact making every repa- 
ration short of meanness, that it argues a very 
vindictive disposition in Grunter Growler not 
to have been softened by these advances ; and 
there was this to be said, the rats did fear 
Towzer, and after he had looked over the 
paling there was no more skylarking in the 
trough that day. 

The second domestic foe was Warwick, the 
game-cock, who was president of Jovial’s 
large poultry establishment. A mean jea- 
lousy of his neighbour, such as cowards feel 
towards the brave, lurked in Grunter’s heart. 
A more noble, generous bird than Warwick 
did not exist. The only shadow of an impu- 
tation ever raised against him was: this, that 


ae 
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every day he followed at Giles’s heels, and 
took possession of any available pickings 
which dropped from the meal-bucket. But 
a generous mind will pardon him, inasmuch 
as these dainties, which really belonged to the 
finder, were not appropriated for himself, but 
reserved for some favourite hen or weakly 
chicken. One thing is clear, had it not been 
for this ‘ cock’s shrill clarion,” cock-a-doodle- 
doo, on every morning at sunrise, many a time 
Gruuter would have overslept himself on his 
straw long after Giles had turned out the 
breakfast, and then the rats would have 
worked fine havoc in the banquet. Giles 
avers that on one occasion he heard Grunter 
Growler thus talking to himself: “That War- 
wick is a downright fool.” (Be it remembered 
that abusive language is a special defect in 
pigdom.) “It makes my tail whirl when I 
think of it.’ I saw him only yesterday with a 
delicious morsel of toast—out of my bucket, 
Giles is such a muff !—and instead of thought-. 
fully closing his eyes and slowly enjoying the 
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dainty, the henpecked old stupid cries 
‘Coop, coop!’ and in a twinkling half a dozen 
great fat Dorking pullets hurry up and snatch 
the precious morsel from his beak, leaving 
‘not a crumb behind.’ 

“And even that is not the worst! That 
day when the governor” (to wit, Jovial) 
“thrashed out that Indian grain, I saw a 
small bantam chick, with a broken toe, most 
impudently take a splendid ear of corn-stuff 
out of his very beak, and all that this weak 
old fellow did was to scratch up the ground 
and say, ‘ You're a nice bird for a small barley 
party. Well-a-day, what is the rising gene- 
ration coming to? On another occasion a 
tremendous buzzard swooped down in the 
yard on a young chicken, and just as the 
greedy ‘gled’ (as the Scotch call these kites) 
was bearing off the chick (and serve it right!) 
this great busy bungler must rush to the 
rescue, charge the buzzard with all his might 
and pitch him over a ‘cropper.’ To be sure 
the chick was released, but what an idiot 
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must that Warwick be to interfere for a little 
brat like that. He might have lost an eye 
for his pains; and then for a full hour 
afterwards he was stalking about with his 
nose in the air cock-a-doodle-ing till his 
voice was thorough bass, wanting to fight 
his battle again, just as if one encounter 
in a May morning was not one too many. 
I hate such forward individuals. Humpbh, 
grumph.” 

The third of Grunter’s imaginary foes was 
Jack the donkey, and somehow our stout 
hero entertained a deep grudge against his 
unconscious neighbour. 

Jack was a hard-working, thick-skinned 
drudge, owned by a poor widow, for whom 
he dragged sand out of the common. Jovial 
gave poor Jack the right of pasturage in the 
grass-field adjoining Grunter’s sty; and as 
the feed was shared by a Guernsey cow there 
was no danger of either occupant getting too 
fat. Still there were some pickings of thistles 
and rough stuff in the hedgerows, and so 
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Jack, who was of a contented spirit, managed 
to keep his flesh on his bones. 

Jack never consciously insulted Grunter, or 
even took the liberty of looking into his yard. 
In fact, from sunrise to sunset he was on duty 
at the gravel-pit, and was not in a position to 
interfere with Grunter’s comfort. About sun- 
down he was released from the shafts and 
turned loose into the paddock. On these oc- 
casions donkeys will be donkeys—and he 
showed his delight by executing a series of 
gymnastics which made old Towzer look like 
a sober barn-owl in comparison. 

First he dashed across the sward at a 
rollicking canter, with his ears well to the 
fore and his tail straight up in the air. Next 
he made a frantic charge at the beech palings 
which fenced off the sty, with a vigour that 
made the building shake again, a proceeding 
which quite shook Grunter’s nerves. And 
before the irritation had subsided, a most 
appalling Ehaw! Ehaw!! Ehaw!!! almost 
stunned his ears. If anything could have 
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paralysed Grunter’s appetite, that ear-pierc- 
ing note would have put him off his feed: 
And yet, forsooth! poor Jack had no idea 
he was causing annoyance. He was simply 
letting off the steam of repressed animal 
spirits, and it was most ill-bred of Grunter 
to keep muttering repeatedly as he did,— 
“Write him down an ass, an ass, an ass.” 


qe 


CHAPTER V. 
GRUNTER MAKES HIS WILL,’ 


Foals this epoch Grunter encountered 

deadly peril. It was hay-carrying time 
at Jovial’s, and the warm-hearted Giles Chaw-. 
bacon, being elated by the baked beef and ale 
which wound up the proceedings, was in a re- 
markably generous frame of mind. In the ful- 
ness of his heart he. resolved to serve out an 
extra dole to his precious charge in the sty. 
He found it a remarkably easy act to be liberal 
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with his master’s property. So, in addition 
to double rations of meal he added about a 
quart of fine beans, which are a great delicacy 
in their way, but have a tendency to produce 
spasms and indigestion. 

Grunter received the attention with real 
pleasure. Beans, a novelty to his palate, 
afforded a new sensation. It was a refined 
joy furnished with the zest of a first expe- 
rience. So felt the biped who first dared to 
swallow an oyster! So revelled the Judge 
who first was complimented with a marrow 
pudding! Grunter was almost grateful, and 
he munched each bean conscientiously and 
with'a thoughtful relish. Supper being ex- 
hausted, he sought his soft bed and was soon 
asleep. But alas! 


a Uneasy sleeps the porker stuffed with beans.” 


Midnight had scarce commenced making a 
To-day out of Yesterday with a new To- 
morrow in the future, when Grunter’s slum- 
bers were broken by a violent spasm in his 
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inside. Racking aches shot through his sys- 
tem, and a tight rope seemed to be corded 
round his flanks. Growler shrieked like the 
whistle of a locomotive on the railroad. 

His cries soon brought Giles to his assis- 
tance, and no sooner did he cast his eyes on 
the sufferer than he decisively exclaimed, 
“ Collywobbles! Mercy on us, ’tis all up with 
our Grunter.” 

He then rushed in a state of great agita- 
tion back to his cottage, and in a few minutes 
returned panting with excitement, accom- 
panied by the red-faced man in the blue 
sleeves. 

The two doctors, after various preliminary 
examinations, looked very serious, and com- 
menced rubbing their patient’s side as he lay 
on the straw uttering inarticulate screams. 
Old Redface, who had stood by many such 
sick beds, hoarsely whispered, “The cramp 
have took him. Say the word, and I'll save 
his bacon for you. We must kill and cure 
him in a hurry.” But Giles made strong 
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pleading, and, postponing the last resource, 
insisted on trying the virtue of a medicated 
potion which he carried in his basket. So 
the pair forced open Grunter’s jaws and 
poured down his throat a thick cordial. It 
stung his sensitive palate, throat,and stomach, 
for Jamaica ginger was predominant, and the 
taste—oh dear! Next they rolled him ina 
warm horse-rug, and intending to return in. 
half an hour, they left the charm to work. 
Then, if Grunter rallied, “’Tis well.” “If 
not,” said Redface, “’twere well done if ’twere 
done quickly. To be or not to be, that is the 
question.” Here he grasped his weapon and. 
grinned horribly. | 

But in that half hour’s reprieve, Grunter 
had revived. The medicine saved him from 
doom. The agony left him, weak indeed in 
body, but as sensible as ever. His life was 
to be extended, though he knew it not. No 
sooner did he experience relief from pain than 
the idea struck him that he had better dis- 
pose of his personal property, as he thought 
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he would have little further use for such 
chattels as he could claim for his own. 

~ His cries had brought Towzer, who broke 
his chain in the excitement, and also Warwick, 
who quitted his perch at the first sound of 
alarm; and while in this softened mood, 
Grunter looked up and saw his two acquain- 
tances watching him in sympathy. Thereon 
‘he commenced making his will, and though it 
was scarcely a will, bemg in great measure 
what lawyers call a deed of gift, where a party 
gives away his effects during his lifetime, we 
may excuse him if his language was not quite 
legal. The will ran as follows :— 

“1, Grunter Growler, being in great peril, 
with my appetite gone, hereby make this dis- 
position of my property. 

“To my proprietor, Farmer Jovial, in con- 
sideration of the fine quality of this last sea- 
son’s barley, I bequeath all that noble collec- 
tion of second-hand nein, which is of no 
use to me. 

“To Giles Chawbacon I leave my —— 
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trough, and skin. The latter will make a first- 
rate saddle. , 

“To Towzer” (here the old dog wagged his 
tail) “—and I freely forgive him for having 
used such insulting language towards him as 
I have been compelled to express—to Towzer 
I leave those three bones which, somehow 
(bless that kitchen-maid) found their way into 
my pail. They are fresh and meaty. War- 
wick, who has so often picked up the splash- 
ings of my pail, and then foolishly bestowed 
them on trumpery chicks, I also forgive. J 
did not want them, so the insult was not per- 
sonal; and in consideration of his having 
called me up so often in time for breakfast, I 
leave him all that residue and remainder of 
my last night’s supper. 

“To Jack the donkey—but Wo! come 
what will, him I will not forgive, forget, or 
endow (I feel better now); and so to him I 
leave, devise, bequeath my last grunt of 
defiance.” | 

This exertion had the effect of stimulating 
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Grunter. He rallied wonderfully under the 
exertion; a good constitution triumphed ; he 
actually felt something like the consumptive 
ghost of an appetite. He was coming (not 
becoming) round. 

Meanwhile Towzer and Warwick, who from 
their position could not help hearing of this 
disposition of property in their favour (no- 
thing could have induced them to meanly 
listen at the door), were congratulating each 
other outside. 

Here the editor of this memoir has to dis- 
charge a painful duty, but truth must be told. 

In spite of a formal gift, given absolutely 
by Grunter Growler to his two old associates, 
with those strictly-worded instructions re- 
specting the bones and the meal fresh in his 
memory, Grunter coolly arose, shook himself, 
proceeded to the outer yard, and without a 
scruple gulped down Warwick's legacy. But 


there is, 
‘¢ Beneath the lowest depths a lower still.” 


Not content with this he plunged still 
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deeper into dishonesty, He fetched those 
three juicy bones, which had been: assigned 
to Towzer,- and, regardless of his pledged 
word, he carried them from their concealment 
to his bed and polished them off on the spot. 
- There is no apology, no extenuation to 
offer. It is a dishonest sentiment that pro- 
mises, like pie-crusts, were made to be broken. 
Pigs may have a code of their own, and for 
our hero this certainly was a blot on his 
character. Even Giles, who stuck to him 
through thick and thin, passed the severe 
judgment that—“’Twas a downright hoggish 
trick.” 


‘‘ How many a stepdame or a dowager, 
Long withering out a young man’s revenue,” 


has left him disappointed as were Towzer 
and Warwick. 
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CHAPTER VI. 
A VISITOR. 


N@ many weeks after this ripple in the 

calm current of his life, Grunter was 
called on to exercise the rites of hospitality. 
Now when any individual has been accus- 
tomed, day after day, to entertain a party of 
one at the festive board, he cannot be ex- 
pected to discharge the duties of a host very 
gracefully, and any awkwardness manifested 
in his reception of a guest which was visible 
on this occasion, must be attributed to the 
strict seclusion of his habits. 

A travel-stained drover stopped one even- 
ing at Jovial’s door, and asked for a night’s 
lodging on the farm premises for himself and 
a fractious charge—a criminal under the ban 
of transportation—which he was escorting to 
the depths of the New Forest. 
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Jovial, hospitable yeoman, at once gave 
orders that the drover should be cared for 
in the kitchen, and that the wayfaring pig 
should be accommodated with a shakedown 
in Grunter’s sty. 

What could have been Jovial’s object in 
thus breaking in on his favourite’s solitude? 
Possibly he thought it his duty to teach him 
a stern lesson. 

A very remarkable specimen of pigdom was 
that same vagabond animal. He evidently 
belonged to the “dangerous classes.” He was 
known by the outlandish name of Bonassus. 
A long, lean creature was he, with crooked 
legs, protracted snout, measly skin, awfully 
dirty, and a melancholy ragged tail. More- 
over, he had red angry eyes, which could not 
fairly look a hog in the face, and protruding 
tusks of formidable length. 

There was a reckless, defiant swagger about 
his gait which told the careful observer that 
his was a soured existence. Had he been a 
biped society would have called him a misan- 
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thrope or a cynic, but being a pig, he was 
simply branded as a vicious old screw, and he 
had received in consequence more kicks than 
horsebeans. 

Such was the inmate billeted for the night 
on Mr. Grunter’s establishment, and this was 
the first time since the curious disappearance 
of his brothers and sisters (and a dark sus- 
picion clings to the red-faced man to this day) 
that a fellow porker had ever invaded the 
recluse’s dwelling. 

It was not without considerable difficulty 
that Giles, associated with the drover, man- 
aged to introduce the ill-conditioned vagrant 
into Grunter’s sanctuary. After some hesita- 
tion Bonassus entered with a rush, and nearly 
stunned Grunter, who was snoring on his 
side, as he charged in on him pell-mell. 

Grunter got on his legs in a dreadful ill- 
temper ; his first impulse was to defy the in- 
sulting stranger to single combat. But there 
was a fiery gleam in Bonassus’s eye, and an 
air of power about those “rippers” of teeth, 
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which made Grunter pause. An old saw 
runs somewhat as follows:— : 
“ He that taketh hurt of deer, 
For life and limb need little fear ; 


But he that taketh teeth of boar, 
Shall clean the trencher never more.” 


Suppressing his rage, Grunter awkwardly 
commenced civilities by snorting something 
like a welcome. But instead of receiving 
these advances as became a well-bred pig, 
Bonassus stared and actually yawned in his 
face, at the same time disclosing two rows of 
those terrible weapons. “Glad to see me 
here, are you? Well, you're the first party 
who ever said that. I guess youll be glad 
enough to see me turn my back. I’m Ame- 
rica-raised, I growed foreign, and seem to be 
tolerably spry. Here I am located for the 
night, and mean to make myself comfortable ; 
so don’t go into a fit if you find me rather 
free, old appleplexy. By the bye, with that 
short neck of yours and all that fat, you'll go 
off in your sleep like a rushlight, you will.” 
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This very vulgar scoffing almost took Grun- 
ter's breath away, and he edged away to the 
corner of his yard, leaving Bonassus in the 
centre of the enclosure, and—oh! fatal mis- 
take on Grunter’s part—directly opposite the 
head of the trough. Bonassus looked quite 
at home, and from time to time glanced con- 
temptuously at Grunter. At last breaking 
silence he hoarsely growled, “I say, stranger, 
when does the help bring our meal-fixings ?” 
At that moment Giles appeared, and this time 
he was weighted with a double pail of food 
depressing his shoulders. Duly was the mess. 
emptied into the trough, and the two grunters 
were alone. What passed during the next 
quarter of an hour is not known, but pre- 
sently a succession of groans, squeaks, and 
shrieks was heard, and then suddenly hushed. 
Fearing some mischief, Giles returned to 
the sty, and looking over the door saw Grun-' 
ter, the petted, spoiled child of the farm, 
standing with his face to the wall, and long, 
bloody streaks running down either flank ;, 
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tufts of white hair (B. was a dlack pig) lay 
strewed about, and there waz Bonassus with 
both feet in the wash, gobbling away at such 
a voracious rate that in a few minutes the 
last mouthful was devoured. Bonassus then 
jocosely said, “ First-rate stuff this ; pray help 
yourself and don’t mind the bill; I guess I'll 
skedaddle and take forty winks 1 in your four- 
poster.” 

~ No attempt is s made to describe Grunter’s 
feelin gs. Outraged, insulted creature; fero- 
ciously assaulted and deprived of his supper 
and his bed; and this by a fellow two-thirds 
of his size. But then, those dreadful teeth ! 
Well were they called rippers. 

When Giles saw his charge in this condi- 
tion, so drooping, wobegone, and spiritless, 
he stood for some time with his mouth open, 
then gave vent to the remarkable expression, 
“Well, this beats cock-fighting!” 

_ Within ten minutes Giles ignominiously 
expelled the ferocious stranger, dragging him 
out by the ears, but not without resistance, 
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for in passing out of the door Bonassus 
managed to rip off Giles’s leather gaiter, in- 
flicting a deep gash on his calf, and that was 
the conclusion of Bonassus’s visit. 

And here for a brief while this chronicle 
turns aside from the main road into a by- 
path. 


CHAPTER VII. 
ADVENTURES OF A BOHEMIAN. 


[HIS Bonassus was a stray, thrown on his 

own, or rather on other people’s resources. 
- He had crossed the Atlantic in care of the 
steward of the good ship Pettitoes, A 1, copper- 
bottomed. The captain was immensely fond 
of sucking-pig (after death), and the infant 
Bonassus had been exchanged by the wily 
steward of the packet for a green parrot, sus- 
pected of the gapes. The uncouth squeaker 
was intended to grace the captain’s table, but 
owing to the appearance of measles on Bo- 
nassus’s skin his young life was spared. On 
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landing at Southampton he was consigned to 
the yard of a small farmer, a worthy man, 
although a relation of the steward’s. This 
agriculturist died of grumbling at a good 
harvest, and at his decease the widow was 
obliged to sell all the stock on the farm, and 
was left in poor circumstances. A few of the 
neighbours considerately purchased and pre- 
sented Bonassus to the bereaved widow, and 
she was told, when the touching testimonial 
was given, that he might run at large among 
the farm-yards as a public peneones to Pick 
up his living. 

_ Hence Bonassus led a desultory life. He 
slept one night in the squire’s yard, another 
night he would quarter himself under a pile 
of straw in some field where the threshing 
machine had been at work. Another time 
he would creep about the grazier’s shed, under 
the legs of huge stalled oxen, who were burst- 
ing with chaff and turnips. He was a privi- 
leged beggar, and possessing a — appe- 
tite, he resolutely satisfied it. 
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Bonassus grew apace; but at the same 
time, having no early training, his moral 
education was neglected and he fell into 
inregularities of conduct which soon made 
him forfeit his respectability. 

He became suspected! 

Several promising bantam chicks disap- 
peared mysteriously. Not a tittle of legal 
evidence against Bonassus as a carnivorous 
brigand; only when the plucky bantam hen, 
whose brood was missing, made a point of 
flying into a passion whenever Bonassus 
passed her coop, and of dashing at him as if 
he were a kitten, thoughtful people, how- 
ever charitable, had their surmises ; and then 
the greengrocer could not tell how it was 
that his Brussels sprouts, exposed at the 
door, vanished so rapidly of an evening after 
dark. Bonassus certainly did prowl about 
the streets. The brewer, too, found his 
buckets of grains overturned, and in fact a 
good deal of stuff missing. The milkman also, 


when he left his pail on the pavement, and 
D 
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took the supply down the area of the church- 
warden’s kitchen, complained of the way in 
which the wind upset it when his back was 
turned. Not a human being was astir in the 
street ; it could not be the boys, poor things ! 

Bonassus meanwhile roamed about the 
village, and from the romantic associations 
connected with his history, many a kitchen- 
maid had a bite and sop for the gipsy pig—the 
old Bohemian, as they merrily termed him— 
when he looked in their way. 

While these depredations were going on, 
for a long while no one guessed the truth. 
Time, however, which beats police into fits, 
finds out secret ill-doers. 

The rector of the parish was devoted to 
gardening, and his tulip-bed was the pride of 
his existence. He was a fine old pastor, and 
when one sad grey morning the worthy gen- 
tleman looked out from his window and found 
his tulip-bed uprooted, spoiled, and demo- 
lished, he was cut to the heart, and all his 
parishioners sympathized. 


ee 
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The policeman was summoned; he in- 
spected the spot; not a foot-print to identify 
the offender was on the damp soil. Just as 
the detective was about to relinquish the 
quest in despair, his eye caught sight of 
something black on the thorns of a sweet- 
briar bush growing near. He carefully placed 
this trifle in his pocket-book, and solemnly 
winking at some of the throng who had 
gathered round the scene of the outrage, he 
walked thoughtfully away. In an hour 
Bonassus was in custody, a convicted felon! 
He had scratched off some hair against the 
thorny bush in his midnight robbery—the 
keen mind of the detective had hit on the 
offender, and Bonassus was self-convicted. 
At a vestry-meeting holden the following 
morning it was found that no doubt now ex- 
isted as to the real perpetrator of the many 
robberies and pilferings which had perplexed 
the village; and the offender was to be 
punished. A subscription was raised then 
and there, and a drover out of work was 
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chartered to lead away the criminal. He 
was to be turned loose on the confines of the 
New Forest, there to gain a precarious sub- 
sistence from acorns and beech masts. 

It was while he was on his journey thither 
that the drover stopped at Farmer Jovial’s 
house; and here he crossed once and for all 
our Grunter Growler. | 

We hear of him no more. 


CHAPTER VIII. 
GRUNTER’S DISSIPATION AND FELONY. 


T the commencement of the acorn season 

a storm of wind blew the tiles off the dor- 
mitory of the sty, and although our fat Grun- 
ter Growler dozed on unawakened by the 
uproar of the elements, yet such extensive 
damage was inflicted that it was found neces- 
sary for Grunter to quit his Gothic abode till 
the masons had repaired it. So Farmer Jovial 
ordered Giles to conduct our fine porker into 
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the capacious farmyard about a gunshot 
apart. This yard was full of pigs of all ages, 
sizes, and colour. Probably there were three- 
score of them, and a pretty decent squeaking 
was kept up there. The yard was surrounded 
by stables, from the doors of which cows pro- 
truded their moist noses, sweetening the air 
with their breath. Then there were sheds 
where great cart-horses munched the clean 
stiff hay; and beyond, a long kind of court 
with beams running across inside to furnish 
perches for our gallant Warwick and his large 
family; and near the ground were a dozen 
little boxes where the fat hens laid their 
snowy eggs—many of them double-yolkers ; 
and even Giles Chawbacon himself allowed 
that three of them took away his appetite. 
In the middle was a pond full of black 
water, highly nourishing for the ground but 
of unpleasant odour; and stories were told 
on dark evenings how bantam chicks of ten- 
der age had been drowned in the black pool. 
The whole of the space was covered with 
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straw, and troughs of meal and shred carrots 
were placed here and there, watched over by 
a red-cheeked farm lad. 

Now, this large party of pigs did not mix 
higgledy-piggledy, but kept in three groups; 
one was composed of the squeakers; another 
preferred the central portion where a quantity 
of black bean-stalks had been thrown, and at 
the upper end were the oldsters. The head 
of the family was Hammekins, the oldest and 
finest on the premises; the father of a very 
large family, and Jovial summed up his cha- 
racter by stating that Hammekins was worth 
his weight—eighteen score, good measure—in 
silver! He alone was specially honoured by 
a separate sty, the door of which was always 
open. 

The morning after the storm had unroofed 
the sty, Giles conveyed his charge to the yard, 
and grinned to see Growler’s bewildered look 
on reaching it. The arrival of Grunter Growler 
excited very little notice; the suckers were 
too busy playing with each other’s tails, the 
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porkers were deep in bean hunt, and the 
oldsters were composedly lying on their sides 
half asleep. 

Grunter Growler made no attempt to scrape 
an acquaintance with any of his fellows—he 
thought only of one thing—viz., how under 
the strange circumstances in which he found 
himself he might fill his stomach with least 
trouble. What he should have done was to go 
bean-hunting among the porkers, and win a 
meal by fair grubbing. But in reality he was 
afraid to mix with those of his own size, so 
kept poking here and there about the sheds, 
where the cows, cart-horses, and goats were 
very civil. But they could not offer him any 
suitable food, so he cut his visit to them very 
short, and began to get into a very irritable 
mood. When he had passed through several 
houses without getting a snack of anything 
relishing, at last he entered Warwick’s house; 
and on his entrance half a dozen clucking hens 
scuttled out in alarm. No pig had ever pre- 
sumed to invade Warwick’s sanctum. Grunter 
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marched round and saw on the ground.a 
broken egg, which an old Dorking hen in her 
hurry had dragged out of the nest. Grunter, 
who was getting desperate with a greedy 
hunger, snapped up the broken egg, shell and 
all. On swallowing it he gave a grunt of the 
deepest satisfaction, and without more ado 
the unprincipled fellow poked his snout into 
all the boxes ranged along the wall, and 
whenever he found a new egg—it was gone. 
He must have embezzled a baker’s dozen 
at least. But, thief as he was, he had a 
coward’s conscience. He saw through the 
door a portly dame advancing, so he beat a 
precipitate retreat through the other end 
where a door opened into the next compart-: 
ment. On passing out again Grunter saw a. 
neat sty. Exclaiming, “‘ Any port in a storm,” 
Grunter entered Hammekins’ house, and 
lucky it was for him the bristly old giant was 
so good-tempered to younkers, even when 
they disturbed him in this rude fashion. He 
was not a bit put out by the intrusion, but 
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winking his eye in a comical manner, he 
commenced “ chaffing” his frightened visitor. 
“ Been expecting you ever so long, young 
short-and-fat. Excuse my rising; ’tis not long 
since breakfast. They don’t starve you at 
home, young sir. What will you take this 
fine morning? Let me recommend you to dip 
your snout for three minutes in that mess of 
mine—beautiful grains. I am going to take 
my nap, so take care of yourself and go in at 
the grains. Only three minutes, however; no 
more. Ifyou do, as sure as ’m Hammekins 
youll repent it; so three minutes and no 
more, honour bright. 

Having thus expressed himself, Hamme- 
kins was soon asleep. Grunter now attacked 
the grains. None of your small-beer leavings, 
but fresh, rich deposit from a brew of foaming 
October! He had never tasted grains before. 
For three minutes he stuffed voraciously. 
Here it was his duty to stop, but alas! he for- 
got his courtesy and pledged honour, and 
plunged for full five minutes more into the 
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enticing grains. Here he was startled by 
Hammekins waking from sleep. At once 
Grunter made for the door; but to his sur- 
prise he found his head whizzing round and 
his legs slipping from under him, and he broke 
into insane squeaks and nonsensical grunts. 
“Why, Grunter,” said Hammekins, “ you've 
taken too many grains. -Be off, you sot, or I'll 
leave my seal upon your countenance.” Grun- 
ter had just sense enough left to know he had 
better be off; so he waddled away, growling 
out, with a hiccough, snatches of old songs, 


“Wont go home till morning,” 


“ Pigs who hae for puddings bled,” 
and 
“Tm a pig, I'm a pig, 
And the porker is free.” 


And then the stupid hog began a maundering 
song, 
** Grains, mighty grains, 
My stomach contains. 


I’ve taken great pains 
To fill it with grains!’ 


And a deal more of such ridiculous stuff. 
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He managed somehow to stagger out, but 
not seeing where he was going, a few more 
steps led him to the edge of the horse-pond, 
and while he was bellowing out, “Grains, 
mighty grains,” in he floundered, and began 
to sink down—down into the noisome pool; 
but at a critical moment Giles released the 
dog, and Towzer—the cheated Towzer!— 
generous fellow—in he plunged, seized the 
sinking Growler by the ear, and bore him 
senseless to the bank. There Giles was stand- 
ing speechless and open-mouthed, and then, 
without a thought for his new red waistcoat, 
Giles, aided by three farm servants, took 
Grunter Growler in their arms, lifted him into 
a handcart, and bore him tenderly off to his 
own quiet home to be revived and tended. 

It was a great breach of honour; a severe 
punishment; a heavy mortification; a grand 
delivery ! - 

Two days after Grunter’s peril in dirty 
waters, he was surprised by a visit from Jovial, 
on this occasion accompanied by Mrs. Dorothy, 
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his wife. She was tall and stout, with a se- 
vere bonnet, garnished abundantly with yellow 
artificial flowers of large size ; and it is sup-. 
posed that no one, with the exception pro- 
bably of Farmer Jovial himself, had ever 
beheld this lady without this appendage. 

She was fair of skin, with two rosy cheeks 
on a good-tempered face; her sleeves were 
tucked up to her elbow, and she displayed a 
pair of arms which would have made a Lon- 
don baker die of envy. Grunter might well 
feel as if the sky were going to fall when he 
saw the lady of the farm pay him a visit. 
The milch cows—the ducks and ducklings— 
the cocks and hens, with their cheeping 
broods, formed HER care. On these subjects 
Jovial would not have dared to interfere; 
and from the cream cheeses, and spring 
chickens, butter, eggs, &c., my lady Dorothy 
made a goodly income. Yes! eggs, no less 
than the other privileges, swelled her purse, 
and paid for those rustling gowns which 
glittered in the churchyard every Sunday ; 
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and eggs it was which brought about this 
visit to Grunter’s sty! Never before had 
she missed even a chip of shell, and now at 
least a baker’s dozen had vanished. She had 
heard of Grunter’s degrading excess in 
Hammekins’ residence, and something made 
her suspect our self-indulgent Grunter to be 
the robber. On glancing over the sty at 
the stout tenant, who was lying on his side 
in a state of lazy ill-humour (for he was still 
suffering from the excess of grains, and his 
dip in the horse-pond), suddenly she laid her 
plump hand, white with flour, on Jovial’s 
shoulder, and screaming with triumph at 
having discovered the author of the outrage, 
exclaimed—“ There! look at his jowl, ’tis all 
yellow as a custard—that’s my eggs! But 
mind this, Gaffer, prize pig or no, I'll have it 
out with him.” Jovial meekly shrugged his 
shoulders, and seemed to be fighting for dear 
life, with a suffocating laugh exploding deep 
down his throat; like a wise man he said 
nothing. Silence is a golden gift ! 
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Two days after, Giles again conducted 
Grunter to the farmyard; and here a se- 
rious misunderstanding between the usually 
indulgent Giles and his fat charge. On ap- 
proaching the yard Grunter turned restive, 
and struggled to avoid entering. Giles had 
his wishes on the subject, and dealt the sur- 
prised Grunter two such kicks as speedily over- 
came his resistance. Still he entered reluc- 
tantly, as he dreaded meeting the sneers of the 
porkers and others who had witnessed his 
doings on his last visit ; especially did he dread 
encountering Hammekins, whose hospitality he 
had abused. So he sneaked into a vacant shed. 

“I saw him soon come out,” said Mrs. 
Dorothy, who was watching, “and off he 
takes to the hen-house, and he pokes his 
greedy snout into the hens’ nests, one after 
the other—eight, nine, ten empty nests! 
Grunter was miserably disappointed. Can 
the dairyman have carried off the morning 
crop of eggs? But no; in the eleventh box 
were three big eggs—Cochinchina’s !” 
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GRAINS, MIGHTY GRAINS ! 


John Barleycorn overcomes Mr. Grunter, who makes a Biped of him- 
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At one single gulp he encased the lot in his 
capacious jaws, and gave a liquid scrunch 
as they closed with a smack. Mrs. Dorothy 
was avenged. Craftily had those eggs been 
prepared for retribution—being emptied of 
their yolk. 

One had been filled with unadulterated 
Cayenne; a second with Durham mustard ; 
the third with griping Epsom salts! And all 
these had passed into the glutton’s stomach. 

Cayenne! Mustard! Salts! 

We must blame, but we cannot but pity him. 

Never was larceny more severely punished. 

A veil is drawn over this page of his ca- 
reer. No egg ever passed Grunter’s lips 
again. 

CHAPTER IX. 
A DARK SUBJECT. 
ILES was a good deal addicted, after 


supper, to bragging about Grunter’s 
steady, punctual, business-like habits ; and, 
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indeed, in so far as he was uniformly “ early to 
bed and early to rise,” as also remarkable for 
never being late at meals, he did partly de- 
serve the good character which his partial 
valet rather exaggerated. 

“Grunter is the most regularest fellow,” 
he would say, “as ever put meat on his ribs. 
He is that punctual at feeding, which I never 
knew the loikes of him.” 

_ “Now, Giles,” his wife once replied, ‘‘ do 
you mean for to tell me as how he never 
overslep hisself ?” 

Giles looked guilty, for a remarkable cir- 
cumstance now occurred to his memory 
which he had almost pledged himself never 
to divulge to mortal man. 

When thus pressed by Jenny, Giles blushed. 
“Thus conscience ‘tis makes cowards of us 
all.” A little incident Aad taken place in 
Grunter’s life, before Giles was married, and 
after the period when he had been appointed 
his guardian. 

This circumstance did not affect Grunter’s 
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fair fame; but inasmuch as Giles, who alone 
was privy to the secret, feared that even 
Towzer might banter our quick-tempered 
friend on the subject, and thereby vex him, 
and throw him off his feed, he determined to 
be silent. Now when Jenny saw Giles blush 
(a phenomenon which was rather unusual), 
she thought he was choking, and jumping up 
briskly, she thumped him between the shoul- 
ders. This was a simple device for his one 
when a morsel “had gone the wrong way,” 
as she phrased it. 

“’Taint victuals,” said Giles, gasping with 
suppressed laughter. ‘“’Tis that story, how 
he overslep hisself. Warwick and a lot of 
them were in the same mess, but not so bad.” 
Jenny looked cross on finding Giles had any 
secrets of his own; but her frown was 
smoothed when he added, “ After supper I'll 
make a clean breast of it, and tell ye all.” 

Giles fulfilled his promise, excusing himself 
for breaking his vow with the miserable eva- 
sion, that though he had promised to tell 
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“no mortial man, women was quite another 
thing.” Giles, however, spoke in such a very 
broad Hampshire dialect, and used such hor- 
rible grammar, that those who read this story 
must accept a general statement of what he 
had to reveal. 

On a certain day in early summer, a few 
months previously, Grunter had reason to 
say, with a Roman Emperor who knew the 
value of time, “I have lost a day;” at all 
events, a good slice out of one. 

Giles persisted that up to the last Grunter 
never could understand what the whole thing 
meant, and the entire affair was so dark on 
that eventful day, that even he (Giles) “ could 
not see his way through it.” 

At one o'clock p.m. the “ candidate in 
training” was served with his usual allow- 
ance—no stint, and of the best quality. 

A certain dictionary man said that “oat- 
meal” was the food for pigs in England, and 
for men in Scotland, or words to that effect ; 
and many a hungry boy in great London 
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would have been glad to have lunched that 
day with this “great individual”—~.e¢.,Grunter, 
not the dictionary man. Guiles conscientiously 
remained at his post, as usual, to ascertain 
that Grunter disposed of his portion honour- 
ably, that 1s to say, completely. This was a 
mere form on Giles’s part, but every duty 
should be discharged thoroughly ; so he lin- 
gered by the door till the diet was disposed 
of, and having seen Grunter composed for his 
afternoon nap (which, with fair play, ought to 
last till six o’clock p.m.), Giles retired to his 
usual duties on the farm. 

Scarcely half the time due to this period 
of after-dinner slumber had elapsed when a 
remarkable change, not exactly of the wea- 
ther, but of the state of the day, occurred. 

The morning had been bright and warm, 
and the sun was slowly moving westward, as 
if nothing could interfere with his steady 
course, or blacken his bright and glorious 
face. 

About the middle of the afternoon a gra- 

E? 
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dual gloom seemed to be creeping on the 
landscape. The sheep in the meadow clus- 
tered in the cool corner, and the great tall 
trees looked taller in the forest. Still the 
sun kept shining overhead, and not a patch 
of cloud floated across the blue ceiling of the 
sky. A knot of villagers were gathered in 
the streets, looking up towards the orb of 
day. They all had small pieces of smoked 
glass in their hands, and they placed these as 
screens before their eyes. If there had been 
aman in the sun’s disc, as certain wise folks 
assert there is in the moon’s, or if they had 
expected that there would be a supply of 
larks in consequence of the sky falling, these 
rustics could not have shown more curious 
interest. 

It grew darker, stiller, gloomier every 
minute. To quote Giles’s words—‘ The sun 
was out of sorts loike. First he looked loike a 
round face, with a black bruise on his cheek ; 
arter a while, ’twar as if a slice were cut off 
a great cheese ; then he got took worse, and 
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wasted loike till there was nort left of ’un, 
save a piece of white the size, as it seemed, 
of Jenny’s collar.” 

In fact it appeared as if twilight had made 
a mistake, and come on too soon. This 
odd behaviour on the part of things in ge- 
neral specially puzzled all those tenants of 
the farm whose acquaintance the reader has 
made in this memoir. Grunter alone was un- 
excited—he was asleep. 

Towzer, supposing the hour of dusk, the 
signal for his release from his collar, was at 
hand, gave out a rather impatient bow-wow ; 
he was eager for his usual run.at sundown. 
Warwick, a sensible bird, was certainly 
puzzled. It was the shortest summer after- 
noon he ever witnessed. There was evening 
come all of a hurry, and half the corn shed 
at the dairy-door by Mrs. Dorothy for his 
family was not picked up. But he was pos- 
sessed of much decision of character ; so he 
coop-cooped out his signal to the feathered 
bipeds composing his domestic party, and — 
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the whole clan of Cochinchinas, Dorkings, 
bantams, and even the slow but respectable 
party of ducks connected with the establish- 
ment, marched off to roost—Warwick leading 
the van, This was at four p.m. by Giles’s 
watch, 

As aforesaid, Grunter was asleep in his 
straw in the open yard ; two good hours of 
rest were still due before supper-time. The 
rats—his enemies—who habitually sallied out 
at nightfall, fell into the same error respect- 
ing the flight of time as had misled Warwick. 
They, however, rejoiced at the approach of 
darkness. A certain old poet called Homer 
termed night “the thief’s friend.” Probably 
he had a larder, and rats in his house. How- 
ever, as the black veil slowly stretched across 
the sun’s face, these sleek villains began to 
- ereep out of their holes, and trusting to the 
obscurity, they commenced a series of bare- 
faced insults towards the unconscious Grunter, 
which soon broke his slumbers. One gang of 
these marauders licked his nose, which was as 
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white with meal as the powdered head of a 
duke’s coachman. Grunter was not a polite 
feeder. Another party of female rats, with an 
eye to business, steadily nibbled his bristles, 
which furnish fair material for rats’ nests; 
and one audacious old fellow began playing 
with Grunter’s tail, and assailed with sharp 
teeth that fine organ which Giles facetiously 
named. “ Growler’s glory.” 

Wounded most severely (and what wounds 
are worse than those which a pig’s enemies 
inflict behind his back ?), Grunter started from 
the land of dreams—if dreams he had. He 
mounted on his legs with a convulsive start, 
and the rats, alarmed at an activity never yet 
witnessed, fled in a panic ere he could open 
his eyes. 

Grunter was as one awakened by a hideous 
nightmare. He gazed at the sky; it was dusk 
all around. He looked down at the trough ; 
“Surely,” he whispered, “I have not supped. 
Impossible! And yet what means that empty 
board? Have I hada fit? Or is it that I 
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have been wandering in my head, and in my 
sleep? I will to my chamber, and sleep on 
this.” So he did, and, little dreaming what 

o clock it was, he laid him down for a long, 
long rest. 

But it is time that mystery should be 
cleared up. 
_ Ifa reader be engaged in perusing a news- 
paper by the light of a large lamp, and some 
rude fellow interpose his body between that 
reader and the lamp, there is a shade upon 
that paper. This is just what the moon did 
on this eventful day. It placed itself between 
the sun and that part of Hants where Grunter 
lived. It was a total eclipse—an annual 
’clipse, as Giles called it; and as he was con- 
sidered weatherwise, the villagers asked him 
to explain it. But in reply to all questions 
on the subject, he replied, vaguely, “”T'were 
mortial strange, summut like them comits, 
and he hoped ’twouldn’t bring no bad luck to 
our Grunter.” 

At six p.M. Giles attended to the sty, and 
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was surprised to find the little yard empty ; 
but hearing a healthy snoring proceeding 
from the dormitory attached, he fondly 
blessed the “sleeping beauty ;”’ his mind 
was at ease, and so he emptied his pail and 
withdrew. 

Meanwhile the eclipse passed, and shortly 
after the sun went down in earnest. 

“ The shades of night began to fall, 
And darkness soon had covered all.” 

About two am. on the following day, 
Grunter, after a twelve hours’ snooze, was 
awakened in the depths of the stilly night. 
The hunger pang had seized him. Never 
before had he known the pain of watchful 
hours. It was but little past midnight, and 
here the desolate being lay, restless and 
craving. How slowly the night wanes! And 
then arose the natural feeling of surprise. 
“What means this fierce hunger? It is no 
such very long time since supper-time !” 

Poor fellow ! no supper had travelled down 
his throat. He little knew that while he was 
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pining for food, the untasted banquet of the 
previous evening was within three yards of 
his bedroom—a banquet which but for his 
deplorable ignorance of astronomy and the 
almanac, he would have enjoyed as usual. 
Giles came to Grunter’s residence on that 
morning much before his usual hour. He 
had passed a bad night; horrid visions had 
disturbed his slumbers. He dreamed he saw 
Grunter reduced to a skeleton, starved to 
death! So at earliest dawn he rushed ner- 
vously to visit him. At the first sound of his 
boots on the gravel, Grunter started from his 
inner chamber to meet him. It is difficult to 
decide which of the two parties was most be- 
wildered when they saw the full trough, for 
even the rats had left the food untouched, 
and the brimming vessel of unused porridge 
glimmered like hoar frost in the early dawn. 
Grunter believed that he had conscientiously 
exhausted his last repast. Guiles was seized 
with alarm that his ward’s appetite had 
broken down. He looked puzzled, and walked 
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homeward, out of spirits. At length the truth 
seemed to glimmer on his mind, 

“ He thought them ’clipsies would bring no 
luck to Grunter.” 

It does seem strange that never before or 
after in his eventful career did Grunter forget 
his duty towards himself. 


CHAPTER X. 
THE PORTRAIT. 


OX July morning, when every garden- 

plant seemed to be growing visibly, two 
travellers on foot passed along the road ad- 
joining Grunter’s home. 

One of these wayfarers was a lean dark- 
skinned man, who wore a shabby hat and a 
long-backed coat in which were many pockets, 
all filled to bursting-point with brushes, small 
picture-frames, and other gear such as artists 
carry. He had a long hooked nose, and a pair 
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of the dirtiest hands ever seen out of the 
chimney-sweeping trade. 

_ He was a photographer, who gained his 
living by taking people's “lzkenesses,”’ as he 
termed it, though he usually contrived to 
make good-looking folks ugly, and ugly people 
frightful. He was laden heavily. On his 
back he bore a kind of box, looking like a 
telescope and peepshow and magic-lantern all 
in one. He had a companion, a small boy, 
dirty as himself and mischievous-looking. 
This pretty page was encumbered with two 
heavy packets, and he smelt loudly of noisome 
drugs. Glass plates and bottles rattled as he 
staggered after his master, and he amused 
himself by making hideous grimaces and put- 
ting himself in a threatening boxer’s attitude 
behind his employer’s back as he moodily 
followed. The gentleman in front was Signor 
Angelo, the “ Artist of the Sun,” as he styled 
himself. He was on the road to Southamp- 
ton, where he had been engaged to photograph 
a splendid town-pump recently erected. Pass- 
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ing through the village wherein Jovial’s pro- 
perty lay, he thought to do a little business 
by taking portraits. Hence it was, that tak- 
ing a short cut to “The Farm,” he passed the 
‘home where our hero was steadily achieving 
greatness. Signor Angelo there saw Giles 
leaning over the beech rails, and delightedly 
contemplating his plump charge. Prompted 
by curiosity Angelo peeped over his shoulder, 
and in a moment took in the scene below. 
There was Grunter, majestically stout, with 
one foot in his trough, deep in breakfast. 
Giles was always nervous while this duty was 
being performed. He dreaded the effects of 
interruption on Grunter’s peace of body, for 
he used to say, “Grunter Aave a short tem- 
per, and it’s no good to say nothing contrairy.” 
Giles therefore opened his mouth at the 
“ Artist of the Sun,” who thus inopportunely 
intruded. Giles could not frown in any de- 
gree worthy to speak of, but he looked as if 
he could make himself disagreeable. Angelo, 
however, was not daunted. He had the eye 
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(one of his eyes squinted and could only look 
round corners), so it must be repeated, he 
had the eye of an artist in photography, and 
he started in rapture at the noble specimen 
of animal life before him. Shading his eye 
(the squinter) with one of those mottled 
hands—oh, how they smelt of turpentine !— 
he gazed at the picture intently. He turned 
his face from Giles to Grunter, from Grunter 
to Giles, and uttered a scrap he had picked 
up in some book of plays, “ Look here upon 
this picture (Grunter), and on that (Giles). 
The counterfeit presentment of two bro- 
thers.” The small boy, who heard these long 
words and understood them not, guessed 
the meaning notwithstanding, and muttered 
with a grin, “A pair of them, surely!” An- 
gelo was thoroughly excited. “ What a noble 
subject from animal life,” he said, and then, 
clapping Giles on the shoulder, added, “ I'll 
take both of you for nothing. Tl frame and 
glaze you.” Giles—faithful fellow—resented 
any kind of interference where Grunter was 
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concerned. Moreover, he misunderstood the 
meaning of the “Artist of the Sun,” and 
snarled out, “ He wasn’t going to be took for 
nothing by nobody, and as for taking our 
Grunter——” Here he commenced taking off 
his coat, and defied Angelo to single combat. 
The latter drew himself up in disdain, and 
called Giles “base churl, caitiff, minion,” and 
a lot of old-fashioned words more or less 
abusive. 

Serious consequences might have arisen 
from this misunderstanding, for Giles thought 
that Angelo had some idea of “taking” Grun- 
ter feloniously, and not as a picture; and 
Angelo, on his part, was disgusted at the 
rude, ungracious manner in which his gene- 
rous offer of committing the features of Giles 
and Grunter to glass (free gratis, including 
frame) had been received. 

The small boy, who had been admirmg 
Giles’s stout calves and muscular arms, was 
greatly alarmed ‘at the prospect of a trial at 
arms between the ill-matched pair, so he 
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pulled Angelo’s coat-tail and whispered, 
“Never mind that guy. Yonder is his guv- 
nor,” pointing to the farm. “Let's go to the 
properrietor,” meaning Jovial. Angelo, start- 
ing off, smiled sarcastically and exclaimed, 
‘“T met a fool, a fool of the New Forest.” 
But Giles luckily did not hear him. 


A quarter of an hour elapsed, during which 


Giles leaned moodily over the side of Grun- 
ter’s dwelling, brooding over the stranger’s 
audacious proposal. “It must be a better 
man than that furren Mounseer to take 
Grunter and he.” 

At the end of the short interval he heard 
the farm gate slam, and looking up he saw 
Jovial, Madam Dorothy, Signor Angelo, and 
the small boy rapidly approaching. 

Jovial looked elated. Madam Dorothy, 
with a half-plucked duckling in her hand, was 
radiant with smiles. Angelo was violently 
excited, and the small boy, with his two 
burdens, was making hideous faces. ‘“ The 
gentleman is ‘gwying’ (so Jovial pronounced 
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going) to take a pictur; so you must go 
inside and keep the beauty quiet.” This was 
addressed to Giles. 

The process commenced. 

The artist skipped about like a sparrow. 
In a trice he had relieved himself of his bur- 
den, in which was a great glass bull’s-eye. 
This was put on a stand of three sticks and 
fixed in front of the sty. The small boy was 
frantically polishing a slab of glass. Giles 
was ordered to enter the sty-yard, where he 
sat on the bucket turned upside down, with 
instructions to scratch Grunter’s neck during 
the process, so as to insure his acquiescence. 
Farmer Jovial, seeing things thus arranged, 
stalked off to give old Towzera run. Dorothy 
stood apart in silence; and the small bov 
took a little gymnastic exercise by walking 
on his hands. Angelo had fixed his apparatus. 
A beautifully clear image of Giles and Grun- 
ter appears on the glass. Now is the critical 
moment! Angelo’s head is withdrawn from 
under the black curtain, The case with the 
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prepared glass is dropped in the slit behind 
the bull’s-eye; and as was his rule, when he 
had come to this point, Angelo shut his eyes 
while he counted “fifty,” during which inter- 
val the sun did its silent work. 

Angelo is breathless and absorbed. Five— 
ten—twenty were duly counted, when lo! an 
intruder. Poor blundering Jovial had most 
untimely loosed the honest Towzer. One mad 
gallop of half a minute from the kennel, and 
he came tearing to the sty. “His custom 
always of the afternoon,” as previously de- 
scribed. A single bound and he is over the 
railing, and drops on Grunter’s back. 

Twenty-six, twenty-seven, twenty-eight, 
counted Angelo to himself. But ere he had 
reached forty, much had occurred of which 
he never saw, or knew, or dreamt. 

Grunter, thus disturbed by Towzer, had 
rushed up in a twinkling, upsetting Giles, 
and plunging into the privacy of his sleeping 
apartment. Towzer was no sooner in one 
side of the sty than he was out on the 
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other. Giles, toppled off the bucket by 
Grunter, was hurled violently on his back. 
His head struck and made a deep dent in the 
oaken trough, and his feet, with “clouted 
shoon” or hobnailed boots, were elevated in 
the air, where during some seconds they were 
suspended motionless. Giles, their owner, 
was all the while “in a maze,” and motion- 
less on the straw. The oak trough, though 
damaged, was good sound wood. 

Angelo.was so absorbed in his work that 
he did not know what cruel interference had 
marred his art. Love's labour was lost in- 
deed. By the time Angelo had counted fifty, 
the mischief was done. But when he reached 
this number, deftly he slipped the little frame 
out of his peep-show box, and, without giving 
a glance at the sty, he rushed off to the 
farm to bathe the picture in the deep dark- 
ness of Jovial’s cellar. The good yeoman and 
his wife, both utterly ignorant of the process, 
returned to the house to witness and enjoy 
the artist’s triumph. As they crossed the 
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threshold, Signor Angelo emerged from the 
dark cellar where he had been bringing out the 
likeness of the immortal Grunter. He looked 
inspired and rather conceited ; but when he 
came into the light room, he cast one hurried 
glance at the square plate in his hand, and 
seeing it, uttered a groan, and sunk pale and 
panting on a chair. Well might he groan, 
for the glass presented a blurred mass of 
shapeless lines and varied shades. Only in 
the centre of the glass was one well defined 
object—a pair of Hobnailed Soles, clearly 
figured, sharp, and accurate. 

The faithful sun had transferred to the 
sensitive glass the latest image which was 
mirrored on the glass—the image of Giles’s 
upturned feet ; and that was all to be seen 
therein. 

It was a very good photograph of the sort, 
but not what Angelo anticipated. Thus was 
posterity deprived of an authentic portrait. 
For, says a certain poet, “ Who dare call the 
sun a traitor ?’—a portrait of the greatest hero 
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Which is not taken; Giles obtains a carte de visite—a rather neat 
thing in Photography. 
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that ever made famous Ham and Hampshire 
famous. 

The artist disappeared, and was heard of no 
more. 


CHAPTER XI. 
DOCTOR TOBY. 


AMMEKINS was, as we have heard, a 
privileged individual in Jovial’s small 

but busy kingdom. He was a very straight- 
forward fellow, with a good deal of courtesy, 
rather old fashioned, but genuine. He main- 
tained a good tone in the yard, and was 
admirably constituted to be the Premier of 
such a mixed community. He claimed a 
lineage from Irish, Scotch, and Anglo-Saxon 
ancestors. From the first he inherited his 
humour and jocularity, from his Scotch rela- 
tives he derived his shrewdness and caution, 
and from his English parent (honourably 
mentioned at the Show), came his physical 
strength and sturdy energy. Hammekins 
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for a considerable time had been established 
under Jovial’s care, and had honestly earned 
an honest man’s regard. With Mrs. Dorothy, 
a shrewd judge of character, he was a firm 
favourite, and she cordially greeted him 
whenever they met in public ; such marks of 
partiality on the part of the highest personage 
on the estate, inspired his fellow-citizens with 
feelings of respect towards him. 

With Warwick and Towzer he maintained 
most friendly relations, and among all the 
subordinates he was universally popular. 
Generally, when a quadruped is petted more 
than his or her fellows, vanity and conceit 
spring up, as mushrooms in a hotbed. Popu- 
larity did not throw Hammekins off his 
balance. He bore his honours meekly, and 
did not give himself airs because he was in 
favour at head quarters. A certain hu- 
morist (whose name will be hereafter di- 
vulged) said, “that though he was a boar, he 
was not a bore,” and the reader may be con- 
gratulated that Hammekins was a quad- 
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ruped, or this brilliant flash of wit could not 
have been published. 

On the occasion when Hammekins was 
first introduced to Mr. Grunter, he proposed 
to observe him carefully as to his character, 
and to “take his measure” before he ad- 
mitted him to closer intimacy ; as he resolved 
to judge our hero without prejudice, “ nothing 
to extenuate or set down aught in malice,” 
he formed a rough plan for framing a judg- 
ment of his fellow-citizen and neighbour. 

Carefully noting the favourable and un- 
favourable traits, the merits and defects, of 
Grunter’s character, he adopted the “pair of 
scales” system. First he selected a virtue, 
and straightway set some shortcoming in the 
opposite balance; then another gift or recom- 
mendation versus a demerit of equal counter- 
poise, and so continued the process till he 
found he had only one good point left in 
reserve, and this he threw into the right 
scale by way of good weight, for sweet 
charity’s sake, tossing aside all the remaining 
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foibles. This done, the transaction was 
closed. Ifany one will apply this process in 
order to form an estimate of his next-door 
neighbour, it will be found that G S 
C n, or F. J 1, as the case may 
be, is not a bad fellow on the whole, or like 
horseradish, is good at the bottom, and let us 
hope that this much can be said of each of us. 
Adopting this plan, Hammekins summed up 
the conflicting qualities of our hero as fol- 
lows :— 











CouNSEL’s Oprnion—ZJ/n re G® GROWLER. 


Pro 1. Aristocratic in bearing—breed un- 
impeachable—splendid digestion. 

2. Is kind to his domestic, Giles. — 
IV.B. Kindness even to human be- 
ings, on the part of any pig, atones 
for a multitude of failings. — 

3. Makes praiseworthy progress in the 
business of his daily training and 
education. 


93 
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Contra 1. Betrays laxity of principles as a 
host—+.e., (a) helps himself before 
his visitors ; (6) appropriates the 
sunny corner after dinner; (c) 
snores. 


» 2 Is short-tempered and unsocial. 


» 3 Has publicly compromised himself 
in the matter of (a) grains, (0) 
egos.— V.B. Warwick threatened 
to cut his acquaintance. 


Here Hammekins checked himself. ‘“ Well, 
well, we all are made up of fat and lean. 
After all, Grunter has one merit in which he 
is unapproachable—his 7a ,; nature's finish- 
ing touch is unique, and in these days any 
one with a very special excellence must rise. 
There is little doubt too but that (if all go 
well) he will be a Great Personage, take the 
highest honours, and figure in the future his- 
tory of Hams (not Hants, as his birthplace is 
erroneously spelt). 

Acting on this sagacious judgment, the 
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shrewd old Nestor, Hammekins, decided on 
admitting Grunter to his set, and took an 
early opportunity of introducing to him a 
new acquaintance, who is for the first time 
also presented to the perusers of this memoir. 
The new addition to Grunter’s visiting circle 
was a comely middle-aged porker, who had 
figured in public as a “star” in the animal 
world. Far and wide he was known as a 
finished conjuror, and also a philosopher, who 
had devoted his attention to the study of 
“‘featherless bipeds,” and from his peculiar 
career he had enjoyed unusual opportunities 
for gathering information on this branch of 
natural philosophy. 

The compiler of this memoir can recal the 
début of this illustrious individual under the 
title of “Toby, or the Learned Pig,” about 
thirty years ago. He was associated with 
an enterprising showman, who by a happy 
chance had come in contact with ‘ Toby,” 
had recognised in him a streak of genius and 
high intellectual gifts, and at once entered 
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into a partnership with him. In virtue of 
this compact Toby was entitled to share the 
comforts of a spacious caravan which tra- 
versed the provinces by easy stages, and 
therein to exhibit to wondering crowds of 
provincials his marvellous powers of discern- 
ment at the wakes and fairs of the southern 
counties. 

Toby’s appearance in public was a great 
success. The feats of skill and sagacity 
which he achieved at these public “recep- 
tions” were singularly clever. “The natives 
were fairly astonished,” as Dando, the great, 
though dishonest oyster consumer used to say 
of himself. Toby was created (without any 
fees) a Doctor of Philosophy by general con- 
sent, and he presented himself in his exhibi- 
tion saloon, decorated with a copious lace frill 
round his neck, which ornament set off to 
great advantage his snow-white skin, fair as 
bolted flour. 

Here his super-porcine powers were illus- 
trated by numerous tests. 
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An alphabet was arranged in a circle on 
the floor, and, walking inside the circumfe- 
rence, Dr. Toby would unerringly spell out, by 
gently touching with his nose the appropriate 
Jetters in due order, the hour of the day, the 
day of the week, and the month of the year, 
with many similar problems. After which, on 
receiving the order from his (I fear he must 
be termed) accomplice, the showman, t e 
Doctor would, on being challenged, decisively 
select the handsomest lady in the party, and 
the ugliest man, and then he would bring a 
blush into the cheek of some rustic by indi- 
cating him as “the young man whom nobody 
would marry.” At all which successful judg- 
ments there was some laughter and much 
wonder. Then would come the great joke of 
the exhibition. Dr. Toby was ordered in a 
stern voice by the showman to state, “on his 
honour, was there a rogue in the company ?” 
and if so, to name him. MHereon the learned 
Toby would, with apparent reluctance, walk 
up to the showman himself, and, looking up 
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in Ais face with a wistful gaze, would utter a 
low, plaintive grunt— 


“ Most unmusical, most melancholy ;” 


after which, as if shocked, he would rush 
abruptly behind his curtain, and the per- 
formance was closed. 

It was in this public school of experience 
that Dr. Toby found a rich field for his study 
of a much neglected subject—humanity from 
a pig’s point of view—this being what the 
philosopher really meant by the title to his 
treatise on “ Featherless Bipeds.” 

It may appear ill judged that a gifted and 
popular character like Toby should resign 
such a brilliant career in the full tide of for- 
tune, for the sake of indulging his taste for 
“unnatural history.” But philosophers and 
artists are martyrs and enthusiasts; and as 
Landseer studied the characteristics of dogs 
and deer, and Morland those of pigs, or as 
another naturalist has recorded his observa- 
tions on the “ parasites of fleas,’ so Dr. Toby 
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took up the obscure and undeservedly neg- 
lected subject of “ Featherless Bipeds”— 


“ The noblest study of pigkind 18 pigs.” 


But the inferior class is not beneath con- 
sideration. If there were a common language 
to all animals, and a prize “Essay on Man,” 
by a committee of the brute creation, could 
be composed, verily it would be instructive to 
us to read the report. 


Oh, would some fay the giftie gie us, 
To see ourselves as porkers see us!’ 


What would be the verdict of the dogs we 
muzzle, of the horses we steeple-chase, the 
oxen we goad, the seagulls we massacre, the 
sparrows we poison, the song-birds we shoot, 
and so on, respecting the lord of the crea- 
tion, the Laughing, Cooking, Featherless 
Biped ? 
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CHAPTER XII. 
AN ESSAY ON MAN, 


—D® TOBY viewed human society through 

a different pair of spectacles to ours, but 
just as it might gratify a Gorilla to hear what 
an Anglo-Saxon thought of him, so it may in- 
terest the reader to know what Mr. Toby (from 
a pig’s point of view) thinks of, not you or 
me, but of Anglo-Saxons generally. 

“ And how do you feel to-day?” said Toby, 
bowing to Grunter on his introduction. 

Grunter received this greeting courteously, 
and uttered a mellow grunt indicative of 
welcome. 

Hammekins had previously hinted to Dr. 
Toby that Grunter was “a high-spirited, hot- 
tempered party, sir. Full diet and hard 
training make him irritable ;” and he had 
suggested to the Doctor (who was thoroughly 
a pig of the world), that if any unpleasant 
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topic were broached which might wound 
Grunter’s susceptibilities, he, Hammekins, 
would just nibble a straw to indicate to the 
Doctor that the subject had better be drop- 
ped. Toby was rather a wild talker when 
he got on his hobby, and as there are 
“skeletons in every sty,” Hammekins felt 
anxious that the interview should be 
thoroughly harmonious. 

The party assembled in Grunter’s fore- 
chamberformed an interesting study. Grunter, 
beautifully modelled, lay on his side, looking 
well advanced in his training, and as he was 
on “full diet” now, his posture was not con- 
sidered disrespectful to his company. Ham- 
mekins, unaffected and genial, composed him- 
self on his stomach, and leant his nose between 
his front paws. | 

Dr. Toby, full of his subject, was bursting 
with impatience to let out his information on 
the “Featherless Biped,” and he took up a 
position in the anteroom, between Grunter 
and Hammekins, in a three-quarter attitude, 
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resting his left fore leg on the trough—an 
attitude which showed his tact as a lecturer. 

“Doctor Toby,’ said Hammekins, grace- 
fully motioning his ear, “is a literary cha- 
racter. He is preparing a remarkable article 
for our organ, the Hog’s Handbook, ‘An 
Unnatural History paper.’” Then he added 
aside to Grunter, “ He is deeply interested in 
you, as the favourite candidate for the Blue 
Ribbon of England, sure to come out well 
for the Tripe-pot examination at the Great 
Agricultural Academy.” 

This double-edged compliment, delivered 
with his usual quiet tact by the old patriarch, 
put the new acquaintances quite at their 
ease. Grunter felt grateful at hearing Ham- 
mekins speak of him in such terms; it was as 
pleasant as having his ear tickled. The 
Doctor too, though he had been dosed to 
excess with applause in his _ professional 
career, did not disrelish the polite speech of 
Hammekins. He: had been literally smo- 
thered with public. flattery. But, as Giles 

G 
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said of Jenny’s short-cake (a bilious prepa- 
ration)— “The more I eats, the more I wants ;” 
or as an obscure writer of plays, one W.S., 
said, before Giles—“ increase of appetite had 
grown by what it fed on.” Flattery, though 
unwholesome, is not indigestible, and most 
people can swallow a great deal before they 
are cloyed. However, Hammekins was not 
a humbug. He had said nothing to, or of, 
either party which he did not thoroughly 
believe, and therefore what he did say was 
a compliment, and not adulation. By way 
of bringing out the visitor, Hammekins 
softly observed, “The Doctor has retired 
from his professional career; how long ago is 
it, sir?” | 

“ About three months since,” replied Toby, 
“my associate died, and I quitted public life 
abruptly. By a codicil in his will he be- 
queathed his interest in me to the Squire of 
Brown Court, leaving also a handsome legacy 
for the use of your humble servant. In this 
really well meaning gentleman's grounds I at 
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present live, and I am gratified to say, the 
whole family treats me with great delicacy. 
In this peaceful retreat I have devoted my 


attention to the study of a very neglected 


subject, I mean of a class of animals which, 
whatever their deficiencies, are indispensable 
to oux well-being.” The Doctor was begin- 
ning to prose, so Hammekins interposed: 
“Could you not tell us, sir, a few facts about 
these humans? My own acquaintance with 
them is very limited, but they seem, by 
instinct, if they have any, to look up to us, 
and to be anxious to keep on good terms. 
Both Jovial and Giles really do their best to 
win our favour, and on the whole, they have 
their good points. Now, sir, we both of us 
know your powers at working figures, and 
you will excuse me for putting a kind of 
riddle to you. Are there, on all the farms 
everywhere, to take a general view, more of 
us or more of them ? or, speaking scientifically, 
Take the number of humans from the num- 
ber of pigs, and what remains ?” 
G 2 
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The Doctor.decisively replied, “In point of 
mere numbers, the bipeds (species featherless) 
beat us by nearly twenty to one.” 

Grunter stared. He had misty ideas about 
population, and he thought that each porker 
had assigned to him a special custos or 
satellite, like Giles, whose sole business was 
to wait on him, just as the great writer on 
alligators informs us that each crocodile 
has an insignificant guardian bird, who 
watches it while it sleeps “on the fat ooze,” 
and pecks at the reptile’s nose when danger 
threatens in the shape of some traveller who 
wants to find where the Nile begins. 

“Why,” said Grunter, “that makes a score 
of Gileses to each member of our community. 
One human to one pig is just as it should be; 
not too much, but a tidy allowance. So what 
becomes of the unemployed class? What is 
the use of them? What can they do, when 
the profession of valet-de-sty 1s so pre- 
posterously overstocked? Poor things! they 
must have a slow time, no pigs to serve! 
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Could not they be sent to the tropics to tend 
our poor savage brethren ?” 

“Why, sir,” answered Toby, “you see we 
multiply so fast, that all these superfluous 
creatures,.extra hands, will have to wait till 
we equal them in numbers. Then comes the 
Golden Age—the poet’s dream. A man toa 
pig—a beautifully balanced state-of things— 
an equilibrium.” 

“ But,” nervously interrupted Grunter, 
thoroughly excited, “if we are increasing so 
fast, how about the corn laws? how about 
barley holding out ?” 

This question seemed fairly put by the op- 
position, but Dr. Toby placidly evaded it, 
replying—“ Never you mind, my worthy sir ; 
it will not happen in your time, because—— » 

Here Hammekins chewed a straw as a 
hint, for the garrulous Toby was touching on 
a delicate point for Grunter ; and, to change 
the subject, he started a fresh difficulty. 

“By and by, though not perhaps in my 
time, the porkers will exceed the humans. 
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If we go on increasing in number as we have 
done, who then is to wait on us when there is 
less than one human per (pig’s) head to each 
of us? eh, friend Grunter ?” 

“The subject is too horrible for discussion,” 
said Grunter, thoroughly alarmed, who tried 
to stop his ear with his hoof, but could not 
reach up. 

Dr. Toby was rather nettled at being thus 
pressed ; and feeling puzzled, he took a sip 
of cold swill so as to gain time, and soon 
rejoined—“In case we ever become more 
numerous than these bipeds, why, pigs in 
their turn must wait till the balance of num- 
bers is restored. It is a mere case of demand 
and supply.” 

“Demand and supply’ are capital words 
for any one to use In an argument, especially 
if he be in the wrong ; but be it remembered, 
these solemn terms were used in the presence 
of those who have to supply, when bipeds 
demand, a certain commodity which the 
Sultan is supposed to avoid on conscientious 
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grounds—a commodity in great demand at 
the Eta-Beta-Pi hotel, Melton Mowbray. 

This observation sent a chill over the party, 
and there was an awkward pause. Grunter 
was nervous, and for once his “paws wos 
awkward,” as Giles said. The individual who 
has presence of mind to break the flash of 
silence which ensues when an uncanny topic 
has been started, is a benefactor to the com- 
pany. Hammekins came to the rescue. | 

“TI presume, Doctor, all bipeds are pretty 
much alike.” 

“There is a general analogy,” commenced 
Toby, “but——” 

Here Grunter interrupted—“ Is Warwick, 
who does the crowing business, a biped ?” 

“Sir,” rejoined the philosopher, sarcasti- 
cally, ‘I need scarcely inform you, that all 
game cocks and hens and pullets are bipeds, 
though they do look uni-peds when on the 
perch; but they are not featherless: bipeds. 
And yet,” added he, “I must correct my state- 
ment, for I was assured by a Newfoundland 
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dog, whose bark washis bond, that on oneocca- 
sion he saw a full-grown cockerel, more naked 
than he was born, without the ghost of a 
feather on his body. I adopt his very words: 
‘I was strolling near the larder——” 

“‘What’s larder?” broke in Grunter. 

“Why, of course, the place where the lard 
is stored,” exclaimed Toby. “But to con- 
tinue: ‘Just then, a well-grown Malay cockerel 
sauntered into the kitchen to gather some 
luncheon off the floor. There was a female, a 
cook, in the kitchen. She had a red and 
smutty face. She advanced. The door was 
slammed. Then arose shrieks and sounds of 
flapping wings; then a horrid silence en- 
sued. In half an hour the smutty-cheeked 
one reappeared at the opened door, and I 
distinctly witnessed her lift a steaming and 
senseless corpse out of a boiling cauldron. 
When she saw me she retired, 1 thought, in 
confusion. I had the run of the house; so, 
hoping to clear the mystery, I went to the 
front and jumped through the open window 
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into the dining-room. There were the gover- 
nor (my patron), his lady, and two half-grown 
humans. They formed a jury of four. They 
_ were also holding a post-mortem. It was 
also a Crower’s Inquest, and, as usual, the 
jury sat round, not on the body of the de- 
ceased. The corpse lay on an oval China bier. 
A thin pall of parsley and butter covered the 
pale frame. I pledge my word, not a feather, 
not a hackle was on the poor fellow’s skin. 
Beautiful in death he lay on his. back; his 
neck was horribly contorted, his legs were 
meekly crossed on his breast. The examination 
commenced. The governor made the neces- 
sary dissection. A portion of the remains was 
submitted to each of the jury. The anatomy 
was rapid, for they handled their instruments 
very skilfully. Then came the verdict. The 
governor voted—‘ Done to rags, and shook 
his fist towards the cook’s kitchen. The lady 
considered it a case of ‘Fowl play.’ One of 
the youngsters, well up in French, proposed 
a verdict ‘ Felo-de-se,’ or ‘ Fell in of himself’ 
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—to wit, accidental immersion, and quoted a 
case in point from a touching ballad, 
«+ Twas supposed that over the lid he did stoop, 
And dreadful to tell, was boiled in the soup.’ 

The remaining juryman considered it ‘ Not 
proven,’ and suggested that they should bring 
in ‘Found boiled’—a case of ‘ Zemporary 
ins(aucep)antty. This prevailed. The re- 
mains were then collected on the bier. Poor 
cockerel, I thought, thou art dished! The 
fragments of the skeleton eventually came 
into my possession.’ This was my friend's 
statement. But with regard to the diffe- 
rences between bipeds proper and bipeds 
featherless, if I must explain, one has a na- 
tural protection from our climate in feathers, 
the other is artificially protected, though 
naturally naked.” 

‘“T beg pardon,” said Grunter ; “I think I 
see. Warwick has clothes found him, the 
other party, 1 mean a human, has to get them 
if he can, and to do without them if he can- 
not—just like slugs and snails. The latter is 
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found gratis in house lodging, the other is 
rather unprotected when he is ‘out in the 
cold.’ But, Doctor, do you mean to say that 
the only difference between Warwick and the 
Squire (your guardian) is this, that the one 
has feathers and the humans have none? 
Tell us how the latter manage to keep off the 
wind and rain, and flies? My man Giles 
wears a kind of false skin, and black hoofs on 
his feet; how does he get them? I always 
thought he was born with them; they have 
never been changed since he was in my 
service.” 

The Doctor was delighted at getting an op- 
“portunity of coming out on his strong subject, 
and composed himself into a lecturer's atti- 
tude. “The featherless biped is born without 
a bristle, and to meet the difficulty you allude 
to, I can state he robs the sheep of their wool, 
and strips the cotton plant, and twists up the 
webs of worms, and makes false skins—clothes 
is the slang name—and, would you believe it? 
they could not walk across a new stubble be- 
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cause their poor feet are too delicate, so they 
make leather canoes and put on their feet, 
and smear them with black paint, so as to 
look like horses’ hoofs. There is also a marked 
specific difference between that noble fellow 
Warwick and the ‘Featherless B,’ in their 
social habits; Warwick is owned by a consi- 
derable number of partners, who,” he added, 
courteously bowing in the direction of the hen- 
house, “are, I am delighted to see, in such 
splendid plumage—all credit to Mrs. Dorothy. 
The Squire, whom I select as a pattern of the 
genus, is limited by the law of Ham-shire to 
one partner at a time. If he were in Turkey, 
he would do as the Turkeys do. Then, as to 
families, that noble Spanish hen has, as you 
see, ten little chicks, all of the same size. Now, 
the female Squire——” 

Here Hammekins corrected him: “The 
Squire’s lady—excuse me.” 

“Well, his lady then,” proceeded the lec- 
turer, “has ten in brood also, but they are all 
of different sizes. In one respect the hen 
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alluded to and the Squire’s lady (if Mr. Ham- 
mekins wishes me to use the term) do resemble 
each other. Each hasa tuft or knob of feathers 
or hair at the back of their poll; but I have 
reason to believe that in the Squire’s lady it is 
transplanted or parasitical, whereas that most 
graceful Spaniard wears her own feathers. 
But the postures which these humans assume 
are puzzling in the extreme: they sleep, just 
as we, on their back or side; during the chief 
part of the day they walk upright on two legs, 
with their noses in the air, like the monkeys, 
or as Warwick. Some of them use a wooden 
prop; they are not strong enough to rest on 
one leg, as our bird does. But, strangest of 
all, at meals they neither lie nor stand, but sit 
on a little platform, with their legs stretched 
out in front of them. Then, as to the feeding 
etiquette, you know our rule— 
« «That they should take who have the power, 
And they should keep who can ;’ 

v.e., the strongest porker first at the trough 
and in the best place, next him the second 
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strongest, and so on. I once looked in at the 
Squire’s window when the whole drove were 
at dinner. He was the strongest biped of the 
lot, but yet he sent the first portion of food to 
a tiny chick, no bigger than one of those 
suckers. It was confined in a chair pen, and 
made an awful noise. Queerer still, the Squire 
helped himself last of all. A tall biped, in a 
gorgeous skin, and with white dust on his 
poll, kept walking round the table (a feeding- 
board), and he got nothing to eat. He em- 
ployed himself in putting victuals before each 
biped’s nose, and as fast as they consumed 
the mess, this attendant, called Blazes, 
pushed another plate filled with hot flesh and 
smoking garden rubbish into the place of the 
emptied platter. All the humans ate their 
food with difficulty—their forearms seemed 
too short for their work, and so they fixed in 
their paws long shining blades with which to 
lift and tear their food. Some of them must 
have seen us at meals, as they made the same 
kind of noise with their lips as is the etiquette 
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in our circles. Several times during the feed 
the senior hog—I mean the Squire—eja- 
culated loudly two words, ‘Blazes, beer!’ 
Thereon the one in the skin with shiny round 
and yellow ornaments, brought a small metal 
can filled with a brown wash, and much foam 
at top. This the Squire drank with relish, 
and the stout lady belonging to the Squire 
also emptied two of these shining cans, and so 
all the rest of the party.” 

“What curious creatures!” said Hamme- 
kins. 

“You may say so,” replied Toby. ‘When 
one of these humans meets another on the 
road, they join their front paws and wave 
them to and fro. Some of them wear black 
round canisters on their heads to frighten the 
flies; I saw one oldish individual sniff up his 
nose, out of a box, some brown dust. The 
powder smelt like a stable, and I believe is the 
dust of a strong weed ; possibly it was medi- 
cine, and it may be their fashion to take physic 
through the nose. A great many of the males 
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walked about with a roll of leaf in their mouth 
on fire at one end, and puffs of smoke, which 
made my eyes water, came out of the corners 
of their lips. I took great trouble to classify 
and divide these bipeds scientifically into their 
varieties, and succeeded fairly in grouping the 
male specimens. My observations lead me to 
suppose they are subdivided according to the 
hue and fashion of their skins. The Squire, 
who wore a buff waistcoat on his breast, was 
of the group called ‘nobs.’ They belong to a 
very old stock, and the breed is good. A tall 
fellow, cased in fiery red, with a steel spit 
dangling at his side and much hair on his 
upper lip, was called a ‘ heavy swell.’ Another 
class of these creatures, who were found near 
areas, and wore blue skins, were termed 
‘Bobbies, or Peelers.’ They carried a short 
club ; their duty was to tie up dogs’ mouths, 
and say to wayfarers ‘ Move on’—a pass-word. 
They subsisted on kitchen-stuff. A great 
many specimens, registered as ‘cads’ and 
‘snobs’ and ‘ gents,’ walked about in outland- 
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ish attire. They stared much, and trod on 
people’s toes. I observed they never removed 
the felt pots from their skull when they came 
near a female. This specific peculiarity en- 
abled me to identify this group—a very large 
one. Common enough in cathedral towns 
were the class of ‘prigs.’ They were clad in . 
black, with a white streak round their neck. 
They said little worth recording ; when aged, 
they ripened into ‘dons.’ There are several 
other divisions of these extraordinary animals, 
among whom I may specify ‘bores, of whom 
everybody evinced much dread. Scarcely 
could a party of seven assemble but at least 
one of these really formidable beings would 
join it. I confess myself unable accurately to 
define the family of ‘bricks ;’ it seemed to 
be a term of endearment, but it was so fre- 
quently used by young bipeds to those who 
did them a good turn, that I am inclined 
to class them by themselves. The specimens 
which I examined raised my estimate of the 
genus. F. Jovial is a fair type of this variety. 
H 
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Specimens also of ‘spoons’ and ‘ muffs’ were 
pointed out to me. These two families are 
much alike. The logical difference,” pompously 
continued Toby, “is that the spoon, strictly 
speaking, 7s what he Jooks—videlicet, an ass. 
The other looks what he 1s—item, an ass! They 
seemed listless, bored creatures, who moped 
about with their mouths partly opened. Their 
language was very limited. The sounds haw / 
and yaw / and a baw / articulated in an infi- 
nite variety of intonations, seem capable of 
expressing every idea they possess. This is the 
most easily acquired language of all: only five 
letters, sir! The female bipeds—I mean the 
ladies—are In many instances very charming. 
I saw some almost as plump as you, Mr. 
Grunter. But when I tried to divide them into 
classes by their dress, I broke down. They 
changed their false skins so frequently that I 
was puzzled. They looked of one colour in the 
morning, sad and shabby, like a moulting 
hen. When the sun was past noontide they 
changed plumage, and looked bright ; and 
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after sundown they showed really beautiful 
envelopes. Among the younger members 
some are called ‘flirts,’ because they skip or 
flirt from one favourite to another. Another 
lot were called ‘jilts. I saw one of these 
wily creatures pull away a ladder up which a 
‘spoon’ was climbing; the poor creature fell, 
whereat she laughed consumedly. Many of 
the softer bipeds were presented with a 
label, ‘la belle,’ whence they were called 
‘belles, and out of these a great number of 
‘brides’ were selected. They looked as snowy 
white as you, sir, now! When these females 
get old, some become ‘gossips, and sub- 
sist on an unwholesome esculent called 
‘scandal.’ ” 

Here Toby began to get hoarse, and showed 
signs of concluding ; but Hammekins tapped 
the palings with his tail, and uttered “ Hear, 
hear!” Whereon Grunter chimed in— 

“You said something about ‘beer’ being 
used by these fellows. Everything relating 
to food is deeply interesting to me. May I 

H 2 
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be allowed to ask—1l, What zs beer? 2, Is 
it available for us ?” 

To whom Toby replied, “That subject I 
have thoroughly mastered. Once I was fortu- 
nate enough, while strolling near the Squire’s 
kitchen, to see a pot or vessel of this beer, 
which Blazes, the dinnerless biped, had placed 
on a low bench in the shade. This neglected 
creature had a deplorable swelling at the 
back of each leg. Your delicate shins (excuse 
the compliment, Mr. G.), make the contrast 
painful. Well! just at the time he was ab- 
sent on his duties, for he was obliged to 
move from his meals whenever a_ bell 
sounded—a hard condition, but a fortunate 
one for me, as it presented an opportunity 
for testing the nature of this brown fluid. 
Actuated, I pledge my honour, by purely 
scientific motives, I tasted the contents of the 
vessel which the humans called, as I under- 
stood the expression, ‘Pot o’ beer!’ My first 
impression was disagreeable, but I resolutely 
finished the draught ; and simply wishing to 
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enjoy Blazes’ surprise, I withdrew without 
explaining my reasons for appropriating his 
beer. I watched him warily from a dis- 
tance when he returned and found the fluid 
had evaporated. His gestures indicated ex- 
citement, not to say passion. He uttered 
inarticulate threats. [I could not construe all 
his expressions ; but one phrase, ‘ Rob a poor 
man of his beere, sounded plaintively, and I 
reflected, who knows what this poor thing 
may feel? From subsequent observations, 
I mastered the whole secret of this prepa- 
ration. 

“It appears that after a good barley har- 
vest, these improvident creatures, whose duty 
it is to preserve every stalk for us, store the 
finest samples in large rooms. These gra- 
naries being warm and damp, cause the 
precious food to germinate—the first step 
towards decay. When they find the corns 
thus partially spoilt for meal, they get fright- 
ened, and place the damaged heap in a kiln 
to dry; but the mischief to ws is already 
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done, and then they boil it up; they ‘All Sop’ 
it to see if they can rectify the damage, but 
no, the evil cannot be repaired ; and out of 
an enormous heap of the most delicate barley 
all that they eventually get is a large quan- 
tity of brown wash, which they call deere. 
This they drink. The solid residue——” 
Here Hammekins betrayed great embarrass- 
ment. “ Had we not better be moving, Doctor, 
now? Our friend Mr. Grunter will lose his 
beauty sleep; pray reserve further remarks 
until our next merry meeting. The fellows in 
the yard, the masses, our public, expect to hear 
a few remarks before you leave.” Dr. Toby 
was so deeply engrossed in his lecture that 
he pretended not to hear the hint, though in 
- addition, Hammekins, according to the pre-ar- 
ranged signal, chewed a long straw nervously. 
Grunter, however, brought on the dreaded cri- 
sis by breaking in with, “ About that residue of 
the damaged corn, Doctor ; it makes me shud- 
der to think that all that fine raw material 
was wasted. Is it not convertible stuff? 
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Can it be lost to us, lost for ever !” he added, 
despondingly. In vain Hammekins strove 
to check further discussion. Toby would go 
on. “That residue, sir, is not absolutely 
wasted ; ‘a sheaf of barley is a joy for ever.’ 
It is still a refreshing, invigorating tonic, a 
real boon not only to us, but to horses and 
cows, if used temperately ; but if any of us 
were to take this residue in excess, ‘not 
wisely, but too well,’ ‘he would put an enemy 
in his mouth to steal away his brains.’ ” 

“What is the popular name, then, of this 
residue,” said Grunter. 

Dr. Toby distinctly pronounced a single 
monosyllable: “ GRAINS.” 

Grunter caught the sound, uttered one low 
groan of wounded feeling, and without fare- 
well of any kind, rushed into his cubicle, 
where he buried his head inthe straw. “We 
must go,” said Hammekins, sadly. Thus the 
lecture was prematurely closed at the most 
interesting stage, and to the reader, it is lost 
for ever. No greater calamity has befallen 
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the literary world since the burning of the 
Alexandrian library. 


CHAPTER XIII. 
HAMMEKINS TURNS OUT. 


Pines small event in the life of a great 

personage now occurred. There was a 
commotion in the yard of Farmer Jovial. 
“Ho, there! room for a middle-aged matron 
and ten tiny squeakers!” Hammekins, the 
patriarch, has to turn out for a while, and his 
snug box, so clean and airy, is to be converted 
into a nursery. At sundown Giles entered 
the old gentleman’s comfortable quarters, and 
patted the respected tenant on the back, 
to arouse him from his nap. Hammekins 
started up briskly, and emitted an ejacula- 
tion, which being interpreted, indicated the 
phrase, “How now! Marry come up!” 
“That's it,” says Giles; “you have to turn 
out for a lady and family.” At the same time 
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a chorus of shrill voices, mingled with one note 
of deeper tone, floated across the farm-yard. 

Hammekins recognised the urgency of the 
crisis, and, with true good breeding, yielded 
all his rights as a householder on the spot. 
“There's ten of them,” said Giles, in a dreamy 
tone, “and all hearty.” Thereon, without a 
grumble, Hammekins arose, shook himself, 
and in a calm, dignified spirit, accompanied 
Giles to his new quarters, wherever they 
were to be. Be it however understood, he 
issued forth not ignominiously guided by cord 
and whip, not doggedly following behind as 
one who recognised brute force, and yields to 
fear, but he went side by side with his 
escort, cheerily, cheerily, as one who has a 
pleasant sacrifice to perform, and meets it 
gallantly. Hammekins was middle-aged and 
stout, though not corpulent. His skin, 
weekly washed, was white as the purest lard. 
The bristles on his back and head were long 
and flowing, hoary and respectable. Few 
people knew how many years he had been 
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under Jovial’s care. He was of gigantic 
build and towering stature, but no one who 
saw him could possibly deny him the merit 
of being thoroughly well bred; perfect sym- 
metry was combined with enormous strength. 
And then he walked in such a self-possessed 
manner, jaunty, confident, chewing a straw 
as he went, that all his neighbours, including 
Warwick with the bevy of hens, and our old 
friend Towzer, each in their fashion, uttered 
a kindly greeting as they saw him. As he 
passed through the gate leading out of the 
homestead, Mrs. Dorothy too was standing 
at the side of the path, and in a good-tem- 
pered voice she bantered the old favourite by 
way of soothing him for his abrupt change of 
lodging. ‘“ Never mind, Hammy (a term of 
endearment), the ladies, the children, you 
know.” Again ten distinct squeaking notes 
were borne along the summer breeze. Ma- 
dame Dorothy was in high spirits. “Ten 
little squeakers,” she whispered, by way of 
good-bye. . If Hammekins had been a biped, 
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‘any one who saw him would have said he was 
shaking his sides with suppressed laughter. 
Giles observed his emotion, and as if explain- 
ing, said to the missus, “He allers do get 
high sterical when these suckers comes in.” 
Certainly, his face wore a most comical air, 
as if some subtle joke were struggling for ex- 
pression; and as Giles, whose head could 
only hold, at most, one idea at a time, kept 
repeating “ten of them, all hearty,’ Hamme- 
kins uttered suppressed noises which meant a 
good deal, and he moved his head from side 
to side in a very ludicrous manner. In afew 
minutes the pair, to wit, Hammekins andGiles 
(and they really were alike in some respects), 
reached our hero's abode. The door was opened, 
and, with cool politeness, Hammekins entered. 
_ Mr. Grunter started up in some embarrass- 
ment as the unexpected visitor presented him- 
self. He recognised Hammekins immediately, 
and not knowing what was the right thing to 
say, he held his — And that’s not a bad 
plan. 
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But Grunter was in sore perplexity. First 
of all he had a deadly fear that he would be 
called on to share his supper with the patri- 
arch. This was an arrangement which im- 
plied half commons for himself. Next, he 
was in great alarm lest the old gentleman 
should revert to the events of that disastrous 
evening when he (Grunter) tasted grains, eggs, 
and the dark impurities of the farmyard pond. 
Lastly, remembering how Bonassus had 
treated him, he imagined that, as a neces- 
sary consequence, such a powerful being as 
Hammekins must needs be a bully, capable 
of seizing every opportunity of wreaking his 
brutal nature on any of his kind weaker than 
himself whom circumstances might have put 
in his power. 

Grunter was born in a time when the age 
of chivalry was over. But these dark thoughts 
made him gloomy and forgetful of his duties 
as a host. Hammekins, however, had lived 
too long in pigs’ society not to be able to 
enter into Grunter’s feelings, and though he 
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more than suspected him to be rather selfish, 
lazy, gluttonous, and more than something of 
a coward, he made allowances for him and 
charitably thought, “Well, if I had been 
brought up as he has been—so indulged and 
undisciplined—all food and sleep, and no 
work and exercise, who knows what any one 
might have become ?” 

After a few seconds, during which there 
was an awkward pause, Hammekins assumed 
a deferential air as he moved calmly through 
the straw, and introduced himself as fol- 
lows :—“ Sorry to intrude, but there is-a lady 
in the case. Had your quarters been selected 
for the little family, I would have given you 
a shakedown in my box with all the pleasure 
in the world. Now don't think of offering 
me your bed within. I would not have 
turned you out for the best peck of white 
barley. I always sleep in the open air in 
this hot weather; it’s more healthy. This . 
corner will just suit me. What straw this 
is! Now, please—I know what you are go- 
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ing to say—please don’t ask me to supper, 
for I took my meal, although, ha! ha !—par- 
don the old Joe Miller's joke—it was wash, 
not meal. Well, I took my snack (put it so) 
of diet before I started. Yow live too highly 
for me, and as we are going to spend the 
evening together, while you get through your 
allowance (‘a pretty tidy one,’ he added ina 
pig’s whisper), I will sit down in the corner 
and try to recollect a curious story which my 
father used to tell to us young ones when we 
gathered at sundown under the great beech 
tree of a yellow autumn evening.” 

Grunter needed no further pressure to in- 
duce him to “fall to.” So, with a sigh of 
relief he attacked his steaming portion with 
all his vigour. Hammekins was struck dumb 
at the sight of his gobbling voracity, and he 
stared again as he watched the vulgar manner 
in which Grunter fed himself, breathing loud 
as a young grampus all the while. But 
Hammekins knew it would be rude to appear 
to be criticizing his host, so he pretended to 
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be watching a huge spider which was swing- 
ing at the end of a long web in the corner, 
like a performer on the trapeze, and then he 
began to talk to himself sententiously, as old 
folks must prose a little sometimes. 

“Ah! to think how differently younkers 
were educated when I was a squeaker! Be- 
fore I had a ring in my nose I and my 
brothers were turned out daily at sunrise to 
pick up a living in the woods as we could ; 
wild roots, milk thistles, pignuts, acorns, 
beech-masts, anything in fact was good 
enough for our breakfast, and if we got thin, 
didn’t we catch it? Zhis dainty youth would 
die of fatigue in twenty-four hours if he were 
turned out on the loose as we were. Here 
he is in the prime of life, so fat that if he 
broke into a run he would burst. Three 
meals a day, and a man to wait on him! 
They do make things easy for youngsters in 
these days. I don’t like these ‘compettipig’ 
trials, as they call them. Pigs fat too 
quickly now-a-days, that’s a fact. It’s all 
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very well to call it ‘training,’ I call it cram- 
ming.” 

But these sage reflections were cut short, 
as Grunter, finishing his last mouthful, gave 
a hoarse cough and grunt as if to say, “ That 
transaction is closed.” Hammekins imme- 
diately interposed archly and politely, “ Glad 
to see you with such an appetite, young sir.” 
“My appetite is gone, clean gone,” sighed 
Grunter in reply, and after such a repast this 
was not surprising. This reply made Ham- 
mekins shake his sides, but not wishing to 
irritate the selfish young glutton, he neatly 
turned the conversation by recurring to his 
promise of a story. “Ah, Mr. Grunter, you 
should have heard my father tell that scream- 
ing history.” “ What was it?” said Grunter, 
indifferently. Here Hammekins, who wanted 
to rouse his companion a little, sank his voice, 
and hoarsely, in deep bass tones, looking 
very solemn all the while, said, “I mean the 
mysterious tale of: the ‘Mechanical Assas- 
sin and the Tank of Gore.’ It took away 


__, 
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my appetite and sleep the first time I 
heard it.” | 

“ For goodness!” shrieked the excited Grun- 
ter, “don’t; to talk like that after supper is 
awful; it makes my flesh creep.” “I apolo- 
gize,’ says Hammekins; “I did not know 
you were so nervous.” “I’m not nervous,” 
pettishly replied the other, “I’m only full. If 
that’s what you mean, by all means let’s have 
your relative’s story; I can lie on my side 
and listen.” This was not a very gracious 
way of receiving the obliging attempt on the 
part of a guest to make the evening pass off 
pleasantly. But Hammekins could not be 
put out of temper, so he composed himself 
leisurely into his favourite attitude, placing 
his nose on his forefeet, and thus commenced. 
Giles was outside. He heard it all; and it 
gave him, he declares, “a regular turn.” 
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CHAPTER XIV. 


THE TALE OF DOOM. 


° MY father, when very young, was sent 

out to America. Though I, his son, 
say it, his was the best blood in England, and 
he was despatched to the farm of a wealthy 
English settler near Cincinnati, for the pur- 
pose of showing the American agriculturists 
what a first-class English pig was like. Our 
proprietor liked to keep up the credit of the 
old country. Here he lived most agreeably. 
The climate was charming. The woods 
through which he roamed under care of a 
black boy were full of delicious fruits, roots, 
sugar-canes, and grain, which seemed to grow 
of their own accord. I pass over the details 
of his happy sojourn here in order to get to 
the main story. Some few months after his 
arrival my father, who was called Bristler, 
formed an acquaintance with a native porker 
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of very fine breed and form, who was like- 
wise maintained by his and Bristler’s master 
as a show animal. One day ‘Sparerib, as 
they had named him, proposed to Bristler to 
take a little ‘outing, and see something of 
the wonders of the neighbouring city. Spare- 
rib had often when alone with Bristler 
dropped hints in a guarded manner touching 
Some mysterious doings in the city yonder. 
But he was very cautious of approaching the 
subject in company, and if Bristler unguard- 
edly asked any questions about this ‘estab- 
lishment’ which was talked of with so much 
reserve, Sparerib would wink and nod vio- 
lently, intimating that it was not a topic for 
discussion. When Bristler was invited by 
Sparerib to ‘make a day of it,’ he jat once 
assented ; and it was arranged that Sparerib 
was to take him under his guidance for the 
purpose of showing him the ‘lions’ of Cin- 
cinnati. 

“They started off at sunrise, and leisurely 
wended their way towards the noble city, 

12 
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which glimmered in the sunshine as it lay 
spread out in the valley below. As they 
jogged through the forest, Sparerib seemed 
very full of advice to his young friend, ‘He 
must expect to see strange sights.’ ‘He was 
to stick close to him—not to attach himself 
to any other party.’ ‘ You'll see all kinds of 
fellows.’ ‘Keep your eye on me, and I’ll show 
you a sight indeed.’ Bristler promised com- 
pliance, and felt in a state of delicious excite- 
ment. They jogged on together, and the city 
in the distance became brighter and larger 
as the two travellers diminished the interval 
which separated it from them. When they 
had come to its outskirts, Sparerib suddenly 
stopped, and turning aside, abruptly said, 
‘This way, my Bristler; we are noé bound 
for the city at all.” Bristler followed, and 
after passing through several plantations, in 
half an hour they came suddenly to a piece 
of flat meadow ground, surrounded on all 
sides by luxuriant copses. The whole land- 
scape was dazzlingly green. In the centre of 
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the smooth sward was an enclosure of about 
four acres, with a neat fence of beech slabs 
about six feet in height running round the 
square. In the middle of the side facing the 
city (about half a mile distant) was a rustic 
door with a wooden porch outside and lodge 
attached. Inside the beechen wall or fence 
ran a row of lime-trees almost entirely round 
the quadrangle. These formed a kind of 
sheltered cloister, and the bees in the blos- 
soms overhead kept up a buzzing as if a hun- 
dred kettles were simmering. On the side of 
the enclosure opposite the gate already men- 
tioned, was a trap-door let into the beech 
fence. It could be raised and depressed like 
a portcullis in an old castle. Whither this 
outlet might lead must for the present be 
withheld. It is necessary to complete the 
description of the enclosure. 

“Sparerib conducted Bristler to the porch 
on the city side, and a stout yeoman imme- 
diately confronted them. He carelessly looked — 
at their flanks and took out a pocket-book, 
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apparently to register the visitors’ names 
and numbers. 

‘‘Both Sparerib and Bristler had the cha- 
racters St. P. on their sides. It might be 
supposed that they belonged to some con- 
vent or other, indicating St. Priscilla’s or 
other kindly home, but not so. The letters 
simply meant, Store Pigs, and were under 
the patronage of no canonized saint whatever. 
The doorkeeper or registrar, whichever he 
was, seemed struck with wonder when he ex- 
amined the marks in question, and rushing 
into his small lodge, shouted out for some 
coadjutor of the name of Jem. Sparerib, 
directly his back was turned, seizing the op- 
portunity, nodded to Bristler to follow, and 
the pair slipped in through the gate which 
stood a little open, and dashed at full speed 
inside the enclosure, making for the shady 
path beneath the lime-trees. 

“They heard the registrar and his man 
Jem shouting frantically, ‘Store Pigs—No 
admission.’ But disregarding the prohibition 
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on they pressed, and suddenly found them- 
selves in a cool and shady corner, with the 
scented lime-tree screen overhead and the 
soft greensward beneath for weary pigs to lie 
on and find repose. 

“Hitherto Bristler had looked neither to 
the right nor left, but, sticking close to Spare- 
rib, had rushed with his eyes half shut after 
his partner. Now they had pulled up he 
looked about him to appreciate the situation. 
It was, to say truth, a novel picture. The 
whole of the enclosure, which was of the size 
of a good cricket-ground, was filled with pigs 
of various colours, shapes, and breeds; all 
however of mature age, roaming about list- 
lessly. Every country was represented. There 
was the plump, small-boned English type 
from Essex and Berks; the former white- 
skinned as a damask tablecloth, the latter 
dark as a raven’s wing. There was the un- 
gainly Irish sample, dirty, contented, and un- 
comfortable, who slept in his master’s kitchen, 
shared his potatoes, and paid his rent when 
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he had discharged his debt to nature. The 
sleek Chinese, the bony Frenchman, and a 
dozen native breeds, American raised, each 
bearing the seal and stamp of some special 
variety. At least 1500 grunters were penned 
up within that most cozy-looking paddock. 
Moreover, as they moved to and fro in a lazy, 
purposeless manner, Bristler observed that 
each bore a name or title, marked in red 
characters on the flank. One was marked 
‘Driver,’ another ‘ Banting,’ a third, ‘ Roper.’ 

There were many ‘Smiths’; still more 

‘Browns. But none bore the initials of St. 

P., which figured on our two travellers’ 

skins. 

“While Bristler wondered what these sig- 
natures could mean, Sparerib whispered, 
‘That’s the name of their firm.” ‘ Masters, I 
suppose, says Bristler. ‘Hush! says his 
leader ; ‘don’t use that term here. It’s un- 
constitutional, and Americans might resent 
it. But come along, let us join the crowd.’ 

“Very curious it was to watch the move- 
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ments of that motley assembly. They all 
seemed to be strangers to each other, and to 
have met by accident. All were in prime 
condition, hovering between porkhood and 
bacondom, between a state of fat and lean, at 
that point where Jack Sprat and his spouse, 
renowned in classic story, might have com- 
promised their differences and still ‘licked 
the platter clean.’ 

“Provisions of all kind, farinaceous, olea- 
ginous, and succulent, were distributed in pro- 
fusion, but—strange indifference—compara- 
tively little attention was paid to them. The 
appearance of the two (we must call them 
intruders) excited no remark, and they moved 
in the throng unchallenged. As they paced 
here and there they at last came to that side 
of the quadrangle which was opposite to the 
lodge, and where was the trap-door in the 
beechen fence. At this point Sparerib sud- 
denly exclaimed in an undertone, ‘Look up 
there.’ Bristler raised his head, and, to his 
surprise, outside the trap-door loomed a dark 
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handsome stone building, in appearance some- 
thing between a factory and a town-hall, with 
no windows to break the frontage, but with- 
out one exception it presented a dull stern 
front of severely simple masonry. Opposite the 
trap-door, with which it was connected by an 
open passace of a few feet, was a narrow door 
of polished teak-wood, about sixteen feet in 
height. It did not, however, open to and fro 
like an ordinary door, but had a motion pe- 
culiar to itself. Of this more anon! 

“At the top of this entrance was a deep 
niche ; in it a gigantic clock-face, only exhi- 
biting the minutes, neither seconds nor hours, 
and a Latin motto which no one ever could 
make out :— 


“¢ Vestigia nulla retrorsum.’ 


(‘No footprmts backwards point,’)—the 
builder put it in for a finish. Above the 
clock-face was the iron figure of Hercules, 
with a huge club raised aloft as if to smite on 
the head a brazen wild boar couching at his 
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feet. Every two minutes some hidden ma- 
chinery acted on the statue. When the in- 
terval had elapsed, noiselessly the iron club 
was raised above the head of the Hercules 
and was brought down on the prostrate boar. 
Then the clock-hand (there was but one) 
clanged out ‘One.’ Such a hoarse, hard, deep 
bass tone, which sent a rolling echo far away 
through the skirting woods, like the dying 
rumble of some powerful artillery. At that 
moment the huge door, or rather gigantic 
panel, in the side of the stone building, was 
noiselessly lifted up, and within was exposed 
to view a hall of black marble without furni- 
ture of any kind, and at the opposite side 
was another door exactly the counterpart of 
the one previously mentioned. 

“Just at this moment Sparerib nudged 
Bristler, who was gazing in wonder at the 
strange clock, the moving statue, and the 
sliding door. 

““Look below, said the guide. Bristler 
obeyed, and saw a curious movement going on. 
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“Directly the clock had blared out that 
deep note ‘One,’ a delicious odour of fresh 
grains and new meal issued from the open 
door. A score of hogs who were lounging 
near the trap-door were instantly seized with 
a wild excitement, and as the trap-door in 
the beechen fence was simultaneously ele- 
vated, the narrow way from the paddock to 
the mysterious building was left open. A 
dozen eager, curious individuals started fran- 
tically forward, hoping to gain an entrance 
to the hall where the overpowering per- 
fume issued. But the passage connecting the 
quadrangle with the hall was so narrow that 
but one pig could pass through at a time, and 
no sooner had some one nimbler or more 
powerful than his fellows gained the nar- 
row passage, than the trap-door descended 
abruptly, often narrowly shaving the tail of 
the one who had gained entrance, and just 
pinching the nosetip of the one who came close 
behind. Two or three fragments of tails lay 
scattered at the entrance! Retreat was thus 
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cut off for the bold traveller who had left the 
green cool quadrangle for an unknown bourne. 

“On, on, it was but a few yards, pressed the 
daring adventurer, overpowered by the tempt- 
ing perfume. He passes the entrance of the 
building, and immediately, in awful silence, 
so easily, so noiselessly, the huge panel 
descended, and a solemn stillness reigned 
again. 

“Bristler felt a sense of vague fear too 
deep to find expression. But two minutes 
soon are gone! and then, these gone, once 
more the Hercules smites his metal victim 
again—the hoarse clang is repeated—the 
opened trap—the raised panel—the struggle 
for admission—the closing portal, all recur. 
Bristler could have stayed gazing for hours ; 
but Sparerib, in hurried accents disturbed 
his musings. ‘We must begone hence—fol- 
low, and watch.” They then turned their 
backs on the clock, and went at a brisk pace 
toward the wicket. 

“+ Wait till the clock strikes, said Spare- 
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rib; ‘as one pig moves out at the far- 
ther end, another is admitted at the en- 
trance lodge. When the wicket begins to 
open outwards, join me in the charge. We 
must escape by stratagem.’ Bristler winked 
assent. In a few seconds the booming ‘One’ 
of the awful clock was heard. The lodge 
gate creaked, and instantly our pair of 
travellers charged the gate with all their 
force. The violent onset carried them clean 
through, the hinges of the gate were torn off 
in the shock. The lodge keeper, who was 
taking a new visitor's name, Jem the help, 
who showed the way, and the surprised visitor 
himself, were all overthrown by the unex- 
pected sally. They rolled in the dust, and 
before they could regain their feet Sparerib 
and Bristler had rushed into the neighbour- 
ing copse, where they lay down to rest from 
their exertions. | 

“ After a short repose Bristler turned and 
asked, ‘If that was all? ‘All’ replied 
Sparerib, ‘why, you've seen nothing yet! 
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get ready; prepare to enter the House of 
Doom! Thereon the last speaker arose, 
shook himself, and led. the way through a 
dark winding path in the copse, and shortly 
they came out opposite an open archway, 
conducting to the mysterious building of 
which they had seen the frontage with the 
moving statue and the booming clock ! 

“On entering the archway they found 
themselves in a good-sized square court, sur- 
rounded by stone chambers only one story 
high. Each chamber possessed a large win- 
dow, unglazed, with iron bars, open towards 
the inner court. The chambers facing the 
archway were numbered, and bore inscrip- 
tions in huge gilt letters. 

“No.1. The Reception. No. 2. The Happy 
Despatch. No. 3. The Boiling Bath. No. 4. 
The Scarifier. No. 6. The Hall of Hundred 
Blades. No.7. The Hall of the Salt Shower. 
No.8— But No. 8 was left in blank, only the 
picture of a huge skeleton foot of a gigantic 
boar pointed grimly to a flight of stone steps 
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leading to an underground apartment. There 
was a similar row of chambers on each of the 
other three sides, but these are unconnected 
with the present narrative. 

‘“‘In the centre of the square was a circular 
dome, framed of glass and iron; within it, 
one large horizontal wheel, several yards in 
diameter, moved round without creak or jar, 
perfectly noiseless. A multitude of smaller 
wheels revolved in connexion with it ; some 
of them slowly and others rapidly, so rapidly 
that the eye could scarcely distinguish the 
motion. It seemed like some gigantic watch, 
fit for a Titan to wear, and which only a 
Titan could wind up. Bristler gaped with 
wonder as he passed it, for his guide was 
hurrying him on. Sparerib saw his look of 
curiosity, and briefly explained, ‘That's what 
keeps the establishment going. They don’t 
use steam here. A first-rate piece of clock- 
work, as you will say. Wound up once a 
month, and then left to itself. But we must 
make the best of our time now we are here. 
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So let us be off yonder to No.1. A few steps 
brought them to the window of No. 1—the 
chamber of black marble, of which a glimpse 
had been already caught from the paddock 
when bBristler first heard the clock clang 
‘One.’ 

“Wait till the clock tolls,’ said Sparerib, 
‘and then keep your eyes open!’ In about 
half a minute, the clanging ‘One’ sounded 
once more. Bristler, from the inside of the 
building this time, saw the huge panel rise, 
and a healthy porker, with the name ‘Salter’ 
on his flank, passed into the Reception Hall. 
The individual was in a rollicking humour, 
and before the sound of the ‘One’ had died 
away, he had rushed through the raised 
panel, and nearly half-way traversed the 
Scented Hall before the panel dropped. In 
the centre of the Hall was a tiny heap 
of mottled beans. The creature branded 
Salter approached it, smelt, tasted, and then 
seemed seized with a fit of restlessness. 
_ Between chambers one and two—the ‘Re- 
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ception’ and the ‘Happy Despatch,’ was 
another sliding panel. When Salter, so 
named, had finished the ‘ Beans of Tempta- 
tion,’ panel No. 2 was raised. Salter bounded 
through the aperture, it closed as soon as he 
passed, and he found himself in a dark, low 
chamber; at the further end was a stout box, 
like a dog-kennel, with a round hole in the 
front, just sufficiently large to admit the head 
of a well-bred pig. This box was firmly 
clamped to the polished floor. From this 
hole issued the same delicious perfume before 
noticed ; outside, just in front of this aper- 
ture, and on the floor, was a square slab of 
scarlet marble, pierced with small holes, as 
if for draining; close to the circular opening 
was anarrow oblong slit in the scarlet marble 
slab. The creature marked Salter, appeared 
intoxicated, and blindly rushed against the 
box, inserting his head in the round opening. 
For a moment he appeared to hesitate 
whether to push forward or to retire, and 
during that instant of incertitude great events 
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happened. No sooner had Salter’s lower jaw- 
’ bones entered the circular hole, than through 
the slit in the marble slab arose from beneath 
a sharp, huge blade, shaped like a half-moon ; 
with irresistible force it pressed against the 
victim’s windpipe, and moved through throat, 
bone, neck, as easily as a scythe passes through 
the clover on a wet summer morning. Whenits 
work was done it again descended. The body 
that had belonged to Salter swayed to and fro 
quivering. Bristler, not yet being aware what 
had happened, asked Sparerib, ‘ What zs the 
matter, is he tipsy?’ ‘ Well,’ was the reply, ‘he 
has lost his head, I think.’ These words were 
uttered in solemn earnest ; it was no time for 
ribald jesting. Twice, thrice, the body of Salter 
swayed to and fro, and then slowly sunk on 
its side upon the scarlet slab. Bristler now 
saw to his horror that he had been witness to 
amurder. Poor Salter had been decapitated 
by unseen agency, and there the corpse lay, 
with the purple life-stream running through - 
the perforated flooring. Before he could re- 
K 2 
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cover from the shock a new phenomenon 
presented itself. Through a trap-door in the 
ceiling above descended a wooden arm, to each 
end of which was attached a glittering steel 
hook. It came down right over the spot where 
the senseless Salter lay. Unerringly those 
hooks seized the headless frame, and with light- 
ning speed the body was carried up through 
the door in the. ceiling, which opened to admit 
of its passage through exactly at the right mo- 
ment, and then closed without a creak or Jar. 

“Bristler would fain have sought an ex- 
planation of these appalling incidents. Spare- 
rib, however, cut him short with a hurried 
notice, ‘On, on, to the Boiling Bath!’ Ina 
few seconds they were looking in through 
the open bars of No. 3. ‘One’ sounded, and 
down from the ceiling is dropped by a double 
pulley the now headless Salter. Resting on 
the floor was a huge circular tank, full of 
hissing, boiling, bubbling brine, and into this 
steaming cauldron the massacred Salter is 
gently, almost tenderly dropped. Bristler 
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gave one glance, and saw the huge frame of 
the deceased, rolled, turned, twisted in the 
heated bath; and then again the earnest 
voice of Sparerib warned him, ‘On, on; we 
may not tarry!’ Bristler was in such a state 
of excitement and awe at the wonders which 
surrounded him, that he would have jumped 
into the boiling bath himself, if he had been 
suddenly ordered so to do. 

“ Off he started after Sparerib to the ‘ Scari- 
fier’ (No. 4). The arrangements here were 
almost the same as those in the room of the 
‘Boiling Bath’. There was the cistern boiling, 
the pulleys, the immersed carcase, as before ; 
but in the vat was a wheel which revolved 
rapidly ; ascore of wooden arms turned round 
with it ; at the extremity of each was an iron 
blade or scraper, and as the scalded porker 
was whirled round and round, these blades 
rasped and scraped and cleansed the skin till 
it gleamed dazzlingly white as drifted snow. 
But again onward to the Hall of the Hundred 
Knives. When they reached the aperture of 
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No. 6, Sparerib whispered, ‘This is considered 
the gem of the establishment.’ On a small 
low table, balanced on his stomach, with his 
legs neatly disposed under him, lay the hair- 
less milk-white corpse. Owing to the absence 
of a head, the picture lacked expression, but 
so far as it went, it was really touching. 
About a yard above the recumbent Salter 
hung a heavy iron box, resembling a square 
meat-safe with the bottom removed. Bristler 
saw this box come down like an extinguisher ; 
it rested on the table for one second, and then 
was raised to its former position. There was 
Salter in the same state as before, to all ap- 
_ pearance. But no! when that machine de- 
scended, the concealed knives did their work 
swiftly. Salter was now skilfully disjointed 
into eight separate portions. 

“The next chamber is now under view: 
through an opening in the wall is an inclined 
plane, at the bottom a wooden barrel, empty, 
and open at top. The clock strikes—down 
the incline slides a white flank ; it rolls into 
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the barrel. Through the ceiling a shower of 
salt, thicker than Arctic snow-storm, falls into 
the barrel, and cases the massive flitch with a 
saline crust. Another member slides into 
the barrel. The salt sleet falls as before, and 
Pork passes imperceptibly into Bacon, as Pig 
had noiselessly passed into Pork. Gradually 
the barrel is filled with shoulders, legs, and 
flanks, and then the salt storm ceased, and a 
circular head is let down from above on the 
open cask. The barrel is headed, and is then 
by some hidden spring tilted on its side, and 
a motion communicated to it which rolls it 
against the further wall. It sinks through 
the floor and is lost to view. 

“* Where is it gone? said Bristler. 

«We shall see the remains of the poor de- 
parted no more, said Sparerib. ‘ Between 
this ‘establishment’ and the city terminus 
is a gentle slope, and the cask will of itself 
slowly roll down the incline along a road cut 
through the wood, and it then lands itself 
on the platform, ready for the next goods 
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train. To-morrow poor Salter will be in New 
York ; the next day he may be who knows 
where ?’ 

“«Tt’s murder, it’s assassination !’ shrieked 
my excited father. 

“< Well, at first,’ said Sparerib, ‘ people ded 
call out, but the matter was tried by an Ohio 
jury, and when a sparerib of the freshly 
pickled victim was produced for the jury to 
taste, the verdict was unanimously ‘ justifiable 
porcicide.’ It should have been, Sues-cide. 
Before we go hence, it would be weakness 
‘not to visit No. 8—the anonymous under- 
ground chamber. 

“We went down a score of steps, and 
reached a door. There were bars preventing 
entrance, but we looked down, and there was 
a huge tank into which I heard drip, trickle, 
drip! The sunlight streamed in from above, 
and the rays flashed here and there on the 
fluid below. It was dark crimson, and in the 
dim chamber the effect was grand. 

“« Hearest thou that gentle rippling” says 
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Sparerib. ‘That is Salter’s lifestream. This 
is the ‘Tank of Gore’-—nearly two thousand 
porkers every week pour their vital flood into 
this pit.’ 

“* Horrible! too horrible !’ said my father. 

““* Not so,’ rejoined Sparerib. ‘The chief 
profits of this noble establishment are derived 
from this ruddy pool. To say nothing of 
prussian-blue, and concentrated manures, 
know this—the subtle chemist has, by his 
potent art, extracted herefrom a wondrous 
dye, which impressed on the ribbon lends a. 
lovely flush to female cheeks, and is now 
purchased, worn, and loved by the fairest of 
Albion’s daughters.’ 

“ My father,” added Hammekins, “used to 
get rather indistinct at this point in his story, 
and candidly confesses that he was so upset 
by what he had seen and heard, that he does 
not recollect how he got out of the horrible 
charnel-pit or reached his home. And now, 
Mr. Grunter, what do you think of my father’s 
story ?” 
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“The only thing,” said Grunter, “that 
strikes me particularly is the extraordinary 
stupidity, culpable stupidity, of those pigs in 
the paddock who neglected to polish off all 
those rich victuals provided for them.” 

And now Hammekins, having finished his 
say, courteously withdrew. 


CHAPTER XV. 
GRUNTER ABSCONDS. 


ARVEST-HOME was over. The great 

agriculturists of the shire gave an annual 
dinner to themselves, and a splendid prize— 
a bran-new coat and a golden sovereign 
—to the labourer who had reared for his 
master the most promising porker. There 
were numerous competitors, but Grunter far 
outstripped all the candidates for provincial 
fame; and even Hammekins, had he been 
qualified, would have modestly withdrawn. 
Our fat friend, therefore, was the only com- 
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petitor mentioned in agricultural circles. 
This dinner meeting of squires was held at 
the “Black Pig and Stomach-ache,” a quaint 
gabled hostelry, where the ruddy agricul- 
turists dined and wined. After the repast, 
Giles Chawbacon, labourer, was summoned to 
the banquet-room to receive his prize. It was 
delivered to him with an appropriate speech 
by the chairman, a county member. Then 
and there Giles donned the uniform, which 
was of shiny cloth and smelt new: together 
with the well-turned compliments of the pre- 
sident he received a bumper of fruity port 
wine. Giles, as has been mentioned, had good 
teeth and plenty of room for his tongue in 
his mouth, but he was not a wordy indivi- 
dual. He made his speech, however; and 
though it was not very distinctly heard, it was 
very fairly reported. “He thanked then, 
gentlemen all, and surely Grunter was a 
buster.” Much applause followed this out- 
break of artless eloquence. Giles then retired, 
and, overcome by excitement and a heavy 
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dinner, fell asleep in the taproom. The land- 
lord was prepared to make affidavit that he 
had never listened to such hard snoring since 
he was a boy. This took place at six p.m, 
our Grunter’s supper hour. The provincial 
champion usually woke with great punctu- 
ality at this time. As he increased in bulk 
his power of arousing himself at the precise 
minute seemed to be heightened. On this 
memorable day his fine instinct was un- 
usually active. Just as the church clock 
boomed out the first stroke of the hour of 
six, Grunter broke his slumber and pricked 
his right ear to catch the customary creaking 
of Giles’s boots and the dear familiar clink of 
his meal-pail as he approached the sty. On 
this evening he listened, and felt a chill steal 
over him as a horrible silence prevailed. A 
fearful surmise shot across his brain—“ Past 
six o'clock, and no supper.” Any great grief 
has a stunning effect on the reasoning powers. 
By a vast effort, however, he regained his self- 
control. 
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We none of us know what we can do till 
we try. Grunter, made desperate by dreadful 
suspicions of neglect, by a frantic effort reared 
himself on his hind legs, and cast a despairing 
glance over the door. But no Giles was there. 
Grunter remained in this posture for the space 
of half a minute, wistfully gazing down the 
path, and then his mind (though the red- 
faced man insisted that he never found any 
mind in a pig)—his mind, it is repeated, was 
made up. He rushed to the trough, took up 
the few fragments left from his dinner, and 
then, walking steadily backwards, he charged 
the barred door. It yielded to the enormous 
force, and Grunter was free— 


“The county all before him, where to choose !” 


_ Guided by his destiny he soon wandered be- 
yond the farm precincts, and being thoroughly 
reckless and hunger-tried, he resolved to enter 
the first harbour of refuge which presented 
itself. 

As he wandered onward, a greengrocer’s 
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shop, situated in the middle of the village, 
stood invitingly open. The widow proprie- 
tress just then was enjoying her tea in the 
back parlour. Heaps of juicy vegetables 
were piled in profusion within the shop. The 
owner combined with her green trade the 
business of a flour-factor. Our hero showed 
some sagacity in his selection when he boldly 
entered this establishment. Keeping in me- 
mory Grunter’s very loose notions in regard 
to the rights of property, as evinced in his 
former unprincipled-raid on Mrs. Dorothy’s 
eggs, no one will be surprised at hearing that 
on this occasion he omitted the formality of 
asking permission of the owner to help him- 
self The shop was unguarded, and with the 
audacity of intense selfishness, he straight- 
way attacked the tempting vegetables, 
cabbage, lettuce, and the like, with unscru- 
pulous ardour. 

Ranging round the shop, as if he were 
monarch of all he surveyed, he tasted— 
rather more than tasted—each dainty in turn. 
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Then passing into the flour department he 
found a huge bin of barley-meal. Thrown 
off his guard at this welcome discovery, he 
uttered on the spur of the moment two of his 
‘“native wood notes wild,” and grunted in- 
advertently— 

“ Humph ! Scrunch !” 

That simple expression of feeling was the 
cause and forerunner of disaster. 

The wary dame who kept the till and 
minded the shop, was spending, in her back 
room, a rather dissipated evening alone, over 
the steaming teapot, perfumed with choicest 
Pekoe. 

Whilst Grunter was rioting in this piratical 
fashion among the vegetables, his vast ca- 
pacity of swallow and powerful masticators 
enabled him to carry on his destructive 
work in silence, but on reaching the meal bin, 
and on delivering the condensed sentiment, 
“Humph! Scrunch !”’ already recorded, the 
attention of the greengrocer’s widow was 
aroused. Suspecting that some village street 
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Arab was pilfering the apples in her absence, 
she started in alarm from her tea-table, over- 
turning in her hurry her best china sugar- 
basin and—crash—it was a fragmentary ruin. 
Grunter heard it. He started in alarm, and 
gaining for the second time a moral victory 
over his laziness, he stood on his hind legs, 
and placing his—must we say hoofs, on the 
counter, behind which lay the meal-bin, he 
stared across the shop. Grunter presented 
a singular appearance just now. His enor- 
mous cheeks, nose, and forehead were white 
as snow from the flour which covered them, 
as he plunged his nose deep, very deep, into 
the fine bolted meal, and stood 


“ Like an Alderman taking his soup, 
With his napkin tucked around him.” 


The mistress did not wait to pick up the 
pieces of shattered ware when she knocked 
over the basin, but rushed to the front shop. 
As the worthy lady looked through the 
opened door, a horrible apparition met her 
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eye. A figure strangely resembling in the 
expression of the features her departed 
husband, and with cheeks ghastly pale, stood 
looking at her from behind the counter. Oh, 
how pale, how ghost-like, that stout appari- 
tion! Perhaps, if the proprietress of this 
general shop had read dramatic poetry, she 
might have expressed herself by— 


“ Angels and ministers of grace defend us! 
Be thou,” &c., 


which is not a bad way of accosting a ghost 
when we happen to fall in with one. But as 
it was, she had recourse to the vigorous 
language of her county, and gasped out, 
‘ Lauk-a-mussy ! my old man’s ghost,” and 
straightway fell down in a swoon. 

The departed greengrocer had been not only 
a remarkably pig-headed man, but moreover 
his cheeks were stout and drooping like those 
of the felonious Grunter, so the widow had 
some reason for her misconception. 

Grunter understood the delicate situation, 
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and thinking only of self, basely deserted a 
British female in distress, and without a 
scruple of remorse for his unprincipled pil- 
lage, took an abrupt departure into the street. 

On quitting the scene of his heartless rob- 
bery, he walked without any distinct object 
down the pavement. He had not advanced 
many yards when, by a strange destiny, he 
met a certain village officer—the pinder, or 
pound-keeper—whose duty it was to “im- 
pound,” or place in a small house of bondage, 
all quadrupeds who were roaming at large 
without being ‘able to give a satisfactory 
account of themselves. 

A. tall man he, with bandy legs—so bandy 
in fact that the little dogs, who were exempt 
from his jurisdiction, scarcely thought it 
worth while when they met him to make a 
journey on either side, but took a short and 
direct cut between his calves. Grunter, in 
his blind, reckless career, encountered this 
active servant of the law full tilt, and forging 
his fat body between those arching legs, laid 
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the surprised officer on his back by the pres- 
sure of his substantial frame; and there for 
the present the officer is left. 

Grunter continued his headlong career, up- 
setting orange-women and apple-stalls in his 
course. At the bottom of the main street 
was a small square enclosure bounded by four 
brick walls and open to the sky above. A 
door, usually fastened by a large padlock, 
was set in the wall facing the street. On the 
present occasion it stood open, presenting a 
refuge for the destitute. Grunter determined 
to take shelter, and without hesitation en- 
tered. No sooner had he passed the threshold 
than he heard a hoarse laugh behind him, and 
before he could wheel himself round there was 
the clang of a closing door and the sharp snap 
of a lock. “Seldom,” says Flaccus, “has re- 
tribution, even with one lame leg, failed to 
overtake a rogue in front.” So it was now. 
When Grunter had turned round (it was slow 
work now) he saw the assaulted pinder— the 
guardian of the pound—“the donjon-keep” 

L 2 
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—triumphantly waving his rusty key. He 
had followed Grunter Growler like a blood- 
hound, and now our hero was ignominiously 
impounded as a “stray.” 

Poor Grunter was out in the cold. Pent 
up within four prison walls, “in a parlour 
that’s next to the sky” and the ceiling 
omitted, he felt himself to be in evil plight. 
The ground was damp, cold, and covered 
with potsherds and broken bricks. Rank 
thistles, which irritate a well-bred pig’s sensi- 
tive skin, grew there in fierce luxuriance. 
The prospect of spending the night in such a 
dismal dwelling was terrible. Although his 
depredations at the widow’s shop had taken 
the fine edge off his appetite, his situation 
was sufficiently gloomy. He tried to console 
himself with the reflection— 


‘Stone walls do not a dungeon make, 
Nor prison-bars a cage,” 


but as philosophy will not find a pig his 
supper, it would not do. He was regularly 
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at his wit’s end, and so he leant against the 
dank wall and obtained a temporary forget- 
fulness in slumber. 

About seven o'clock p.m. Farmer Jovial 
left the banquetting-room at the Black Pig 
and Stomachache (the latter name had been 
given in consequence of the quality of the 
wines), and took his constitutional walk 
round the suburbs. He was in high spirits. 
Giles had won the coat and buttons, and the 
thoughts of Giles’s employer naturally ran on 
Grunter. His steps happened to take the 
direction of the pound, and as he approached 
it he heard sounds of suppressed pain, as if 
some giant were suffocating from indiges- 
tion. He looked over the wall, and there— 
oh, horrible shock !—Jovial saw his che- 
rished Grunter, the pride of his farm, impri- 
soned and supperless. The good yeoman 
was staggered. To say that he perspired 
freely from excitement would be a weak 
expression. He gasped with rage; and 
notwithstanding he was churchwarden and 
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guardian, he forgot the respect due to a 
public edifice, and raising his knobbed ash 
stick he commenced an assault and battery 
on the padlock of the house of detention. 

The noise hereby created soon brought the 
bandy jailor to the spot, and on seeing his 
castle thus assailed, he shouted “ Police !” 
The entire force, composed of one rural 
officer, was busy in the rector’s kitchen, 
and so this appeal to the law had but little 
effect. But recognising Farmer Jovial, who 
gave him odd jobs of work when employment 
was scarce, the pinder became cool and 
calm. 

“What’s up, master ?” quoth he. 

J ovial pointed with his stick in the direction 
ofthe pound. He could not have uttered the 
word “Oats,” such was his emotion; and he 
shook his head in an epileptic manner. 

“It’s only the matter of a shilling, good- 
man ; and that’s nort to you.” In a trice 
the pinder had extricated the rusty key from 
his leather breeches-pocket, silently he in- 
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serted it in the lock, manfully he turned 
it, and the prison door was open. Jovial 
now felt better, and remembering that pro- 
perty has its duties as well as its rights, he 
pulled a new shilling from his canvas bag, 
and tossed it to the expecting pinder. This 
individual thought himself a small joker. 
He was not respected in the parish, and he 
is here held up to all readers, just as Spartan 
fathers used to exhibit a drunken slave to 
their sons, as an impressive warning. 

On this occasion the officer discharged a 
venerable joke—“ Don’t fret, master, your 
prizeman is now a grand compounder, for 
you see he has paid a shilling in the pound. 
Bless his mealy jowl, he do look as if he had 
been whitewashed !” 

Jovial muttered something about ribald 
jests, and then abruptly changing the subject 
‘exclaimed, “ Half a gallon of ale if you get 
him home safe.” The guardian of the pound 
disappeared for a while on a secret mission. 
In the interval of his absence Grunter moodily 
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stalked into the road in a state of intense de- 
pression. Jovial, who was bewildered, stood 
staring and inert, but a crowd of village boys 
cheered lustily when they saw “the Pride of 
Hamshire” standing there in all his glory of 
shape and condition. The pinder returned, 
bearing a curious apparatus—a long mop- 
pole with a bunch of vegetables flavoured 
with swill attached to the end—a subtle de- 
vice for inveigling Grunter home. Jovial 
looked on approvingly. The wily pinder crept 
behind Grunter’s tail. How despondingly it 
drooped now! He grasped the extremity of 
the pole with his bony hands and advanced 
the laden end with its freight of carrots and 
parsnips above Grunter’s back and in front 
of his nose. The scent of the fresh garden- 
stuff awakened Grunter’s attention and ani- 
mated him to advance a step, with a view of 
testing those vegetable dainties which seemed 
like a gift from fairyland. But as Grunter 
advanced one step the crafty pilot moved 
forward likewise in the like proportion, so 
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that though the former was one step nearer 
home he was no nearer his repast. The pro- 
cess was repeated, and thus he was beguiled 
homewards, though every time he opened his 
mouth to taste the banquet, lo! it moved 
away. The pinder “held the cup of promise 
to the lip, and broke it to the hope.” A clas- 
sical character called Tantalus, who was in 
the same fix, furnished our language with a 
word, “tantalize,” which exactly describes the 
torture to which Grunter was subjected. The 
procession moved slowly back to the farm, 
the bunch of carrots in front, next Grunter, 
behind whom the pinder, and in the rear 
Farmer Jovial, heated and anxious. As they 
moved through the street the bells struck 
up a merry peal, which sounded in Jovial’s 


ears like— 
“Turn again Champion, 
Champion pig of Angleland.” 


On reaching the sty, they found it fastened 
by some obstacle within. Outside, Towzer, 
like some brave St. Bernard’s dog, was ex- 
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citedly pawing. <A glance over the paling 
disclosed the state of things. There lay 
Giles—the somnambulist—fast asleep on the 
straw, and a pailful of meal by his side. 
Overcome by dinner and the effort of his 
speech, Giles had slept on, on, and faithful 
even in unconscious slumber, he had walked 
in his sleep to attend his charge, having 
fetched the usual supper as he went. 


CHAPTER XVI. 
THE COMPETITIVE EXAMINATION. 


Camila was now entering the second 

year of his career, and the great day of 
the Competitive Examination was fast ap- 
proaching, for which he had been steadily pre- 
paring under his educator—{a cram coach) 
—Giles Chawbacon, labourer. Since the date 
when our hero was first introduced to notice 
as a promising suckling, the acorn had be- 
come an oak, the infant had developed into a 
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giant, and the tiny sucking-pig had widened 
and deepened into a model animal of ex- 
quisite symmetry and enormous proportions. 
His bulk did not mar his beauty. His skin 
was marvellously white, for Giles scrupulously 
washed him weekly : experience proves that 
pigs like soap and water when they can get 
it. His tail still preserved those characteris- 
tics which have been already mentioned, and 
possessed the additional length and flexibility 
due to maturer age. 

Grunter was a picture of swinish elegance, 
and although the defects of his moral cha- 
racter have been fearlessly depicted, yet it 
must be owned that he was a triumph of 
physical training. | 

About the commencement of December, 
public interest in the county became excited 
with respect to his great trial. Grunter had 
won County honours, but many a provincial 
swan, when confronted with the open com- 
petition of All England, is regarded but as a 
sorry goose, and his proprietor, Jovial, though 
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confident, was wisely reserved in expressing 
himself as to his prospects of winning the 
champion’s prize. 

As the time for the show approached, 
the interest grew stronger. Boys from the 
village of Baconsthorpe would creep up to the 
sty, and look curiously through the crevices 
of the palings, in hopes of catching a glimpse 
of the “Sleeping Beauty.” 

Rarely now did Giles come to the sty at 
feeding hours without being attended by a 
small train of villagers, among whom the 
Redfaced man with the dangling steel was 
ever present. Farmer Jovial too was in a 
nervous excitable state, and was constantly 
escorting the rector and doctor (both of whom 
kept hogs in a modest way), to witness the 
marvellous progress which Grunter was 
making just at the right time. 

The last touches of the sculptor’s chisel lend 
the beauty of genius to the marble statue ; 
the few final strokes of the real painter in- 
fuse a soul into his picture ; the concluding 
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exertions of the finished jockey land his horse 
a winner of the Derby ; and to the consum- 
mate skill of Giles Chawbacon in mixing and 
supplying Grunter’s food at this critical time, 
to his punctuality and regular attention, in 
great degree, our hero owed his most satis- 
factory condition. 

Mrs. Dorothy too (forgiving soul, she bore 
no malice !) used to bring daily, unbeknown to 
Giles, a quart or so of good milk, which she 
secretly emptied into the trough. Had it 
not been that an absorbing drowsiness stole 
over Grunter during this period of his train- 
ing, the many fulsome compliments and un- 
disguised flattery so injudiciously applied by 
his numerous visitors, must have exercised a 
very bad effect on him. Pigs cannot bear 
praise. But inasmuch as he was always fast 
asleep in the interval between meals, the 
adulation, being unheard, was harmless. 

And now the great trial—the Derby day of 
the farm approaches. Even in our Modern 
Babylon the excitement of the approaching 
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Agricultural Show caused a feverish bustle 
round the huge hall in the north of London 
where Grunter was to enter the lists with 
all the great ones of his period. Rumours 
sprung up, no one knows how, of a certain 
surprise in store for the public, and expecta- 
tion was on tiptoe. At last the day arrived 
when Grunter was to leave his home and 
engage in the great struggle. 

Jovial, Giles, and the Redfaced man held 
a serious conference in the garden. The sub- 
ject of discussion was the means of conveying 
our bulky friend to the railway station. 

“Couldn’t he take his time and walk it?” 
irresolutely suggested Jovial. 

Giles almost shrieked at this ridiculous pro- 
position, “ Walk, master !” said Giles ; “ why, 
it is a good furlong to the station, and now 
it is as much as ever he can do, when he do 
do it, to stand up to his food—forty stone of 
meat resting on four such fine legs as them is 
mortial hard !” 

The Redfaced man, who had made up his 
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mind on the subject, decisively interfered. 
** ‘You'll have to cart him.” 

Jovial nodded, Giles grinned, Redface 
whistled, and, in a fit of absence of mind, 
sharpened his knife on his steel. 

On the following morning Grunter left for 
London. The manner in which those six 
stalwart labourers (aided by Giles and Red- 
face) hoisted our hero into the substantial 
cart, filled with long sweet wheaten straw, 
was really gratifying. Jovial had circulated 
wholesome ale judiciously on the trying occa- 
sion, and the men were emulous. Grunter’s 
weight in pounds avoirdupois was something 
awful, and had the dole of ale been small 
beer, a failure would have been inevitable. 
As it was, the influence of John Barleycorn 
put lifting power into the brawny arms of 
those honest Saxon rustics, and with a long 
pull and a strong pull the pig was lifted into 
the waggon. 

After this feat of engineering, the party 
adjourned, by Jovial’s sanction, for a slight 
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repast to Mrs. Dorothy’s kitchen. May we 
never have a worse dinner than was prepared 
for them! At the close of the collation, when 
the party became confidential, a resolution, 
mem. con., was passed by the eight, “ That it 
had been a tough job.” 

It would be interesting to peruse the de- 
tails of Grunter’s journey to London, but | 
since he was fast asleep, as was also Giles, 
during the whole of the time, nothing parti- 
cular can be chronicled. 

On the following morning Grunter Growler, - 
not a bit the worse for his journey, and in 
first-rate condition, was reposing in a cosy 
corner box or pen, fitted with every conve- 
nience, and including a post in the corner for 
Scotch pigs, if any, to rub against. They feed 
on oatmeal, and their skins are irritable. 

The managers of the show had neglected 
nothing for the comfort of their charges. 
Grunter’s location was in the farther corner 
of the row of compartments where the candi- 
dates were deposited. Forty similar boxes, 
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with a competitor in each, extended in a line 
along the inner wall of the building. A sub- 
dued continuous grunt indicative of comfort, 
undulated in long waves of sound through 
the hall. All the tenants were clean, fat, 
quiet, most of them in a doze—the debateable 
land between waking and sleep. The judges, 
three in number (all robust), moved down the 
narrow lane, and critically examined the oc- 
cupants of the compartments in turn. 

Somehow or other it happened that at the 
inspection of each pen the judges seemed to 
be always at variance among themselves. On 
every occasion where their judgment was re- 
quired, two out of the three umpires dis- 
agreed with the third, and as the prize could 
only be awarded in the event of all three 
being unanimous, nothing was decided by the 
triumvirate until they reached compartment 
No. 41, where Grunter Growler slept. 

Each one of these judges, who were clever, 
upright, sturdy capitalists, had a style of his 
own in aiding his judgment. One put his 
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hand before his eyes like a dealer examining 
a picture. The second looked hard at the 
animal under review, frowned severely, and 
chewed a straw. The third cleared his throat, 
stood with extended legs, and played with the 
loose silver in his pocket—a private little 
game of “even and odd,” to ascertain with 
which of his two colleagues he should dis- 
agree. In one thing they were unanimous. 
From conscientious motives each poked their 
fingers and thumbs rather mercilessly into 
the plump frames of the resigned porkers. 
They probed their flanks and _ coarsely 
rammed their knuckles into the short of 
their (the pigs’) back. They then measured 
the snouts, spanned the legs, felt the ears, and 
punched their poor ribs in a most searching 
manner. It may be stated without exag- 
geration that each animal received a severe 
shampooing. 

The worthy umpires duly inspected the oc- 
cupants of the several divisions from No. 1 to 
No. 40 inclusive, and by that time the per- 
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spiring gentlemen, who earnestly desired to 
decide aright, found themselves in a state of 
bewilderment. As yet no one candidate ful- 
filled their ideal of a faultless animal in all 
points. One was a trifle too long in the snout, 
another too coarse in the bone, another too 
heavy in the leg. In this the head was un- 
duly large ; in that instance the ear was vul- 
gar; and though all exhibited some special 
merit as to fat, weight, breed, condition, sym- 
metry, and so forth, up to compartment No. 
4l, as yet unexamined, one and all failed to 
satisfy their severe taste in one special test— 
the tail. 

To the consideration of the last in the row 
the council of three now gave their undivided 
attention. Against the wall leaned Jovial 
and Giles, the latter at respectful distance, 
near whom were the pinder (vile joker of 
jokes) and Redface. The presence of these 
two requires explanation. When Grunter 
was despatched by rail to attend and grace 
the show, those two men got very much ex- 

M 2 
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cited, and took return tickets by rail in order 
to “see the thing out.” 

The judges approach ; good men and true 
were they; and as they passed on to No. 41, 
each, according to his temperament, proceeded 
to a decision. When they caught sight of 
our hero, who behaved with admirable tran- 
quillity, judge number one blew his nose; 
number two, a stouter man than the preced- 
ing, sucked the knob of his stick; number 
three, stoutest of the three, coughed. Fora 
brief space all were silent. But they had 
almost instantaneously come to a decision 
in Grunter’s favour, though they felt it un- 
dignified to show too much promptitude. 
Judge number one, wishing to bring out 
an opinion from his colleagues, said in an 
audible whisper, “A noble barrel;” alluding 
to Grunter’s stomach. Number two nodded 
in acquiescence, and followed up the ob- 
servation by adding, “A splendid tail, a fine 
organ.” 

Hereon the pinder (a joker) whispered to 
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Giles, “Just so, a barrel organ, though his 
nose do seem more in that line.” 

Giles didn’t like people to make dreary 
pleasantries about Grunter, so the wretch 
got no encouragement. 

Says judge number three, who felt he must 
maintain his credit by finding some fault, 
“ His head is a trifle, maybe, too large.” 

The odious pinder here intrudes another 
mild witticism, whispering to Jovial, “It’s 
just as big and no bigger than a _ hogs- 
head.” 

Jovial turned purple with anger, and 
his persecutor slunk into a corner. 

After a few minutes of silent consideration, 
the judges could hold their tongues no longer, 
and broke out, all in unison and deep bass 
tone— 

head (1) 

“T have never seen such a. . {te (2) 

tail” (3). 

A show of hands was then made, and as 

each worthy squire kept one hand in his 
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pocket, only three were raised ; but the ver- 
dict was unanimous. 

In a short time a huge placard figured over 
No. 41 :— 


FOR THE CHAMPION PIG OF ENGLAND, 
A Silver Cup (20 Guineas). 
Open to any Pig of any County. 
(Forty-one Entries). 
PRIZE AWARDED TO No. 41. 

Name—Grunter Growler. 

County— Hampshire. 

Owner—J. Jovial, Esq. 

Trainer—Giles Chawbacon. 





No others mentioned. 





A Sovereign extra for the Trainer. 


When the result was announced, Jovial 
blushed rosy red, and violently smote the 
ground with his stick ; Giles showed his back 
teeth ; pinder forgot to degrade himself by 
his miserable quibbles ; Redface breathed out 
“ Aha!” and handled his knife. 
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THE GOAL IS REACHED. 
Grunter is Champion. 
Moral,—*“ Lives of great P—s all remind us, 
We can make our lives,” &¢, [But vide Supra. 
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Here the Memoir virtually closes, But a 
few fragmentary notices of subsequent events 
Ihave been obtained, which ought not to be 
‘withheld, as throwing some light on the ob- 
scurity of the closing scene. 

The day after the decision when Grunter 
Growler came out senior prizeman, the eager 
public poured in to gaze on the Champion 
Pig. 

A great throng condensed itself round No. 
41; Giles made a fabulous sum by the sale of 
small packets of the champion’s bristles, and 
many fair female faces peered over his pen, 
not in speechless admiration (for ladies rarely 
so far lose their presence of mind as that), but 
in unbounded ecstasy at the noble crea- 
ture. Grunter was equal to the situation ; he 
never faltered, but slept through all the day, 
while fair hands dropped tributary flowers on 
the unconscious champion. 

During this exciting scene, Jovial and Red- 
face had been deeply engaged in conference. 
Some important financial treaty was being 
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discussed. Several times Redface pulled from 
a greasy pocket-book oblong pieces of crisp 
paper, and held two up to Jovial, muttering 
as he did so, “ Two fives.” Jovial shook his 
head. ‘There was not much in that,” said 
pinder, aside. Redface then added a third 
note, and looked inquiringly at Jovial. Jovial 
grew purple in the face. A terrible internal 
conflict was raging. At last the proprietor 
nodded and winked; and just as an earth- 
quake changes in one moment the aspect of 
a whole district, so that nod of Jovial’s was 
a shock in Grunter’s life. 
* * * * 

Grunter was no longer Jovial’s ward. 

Giles had ceased to be his squire, valet, 
watchman, trainer, feeder, friend. 

That same night Jovial took express train 
for home. In his portmanteau was a beau- 
tiful silver cup, with an inscription— 


“ GRUNTER GROWLER, 


Champion Pig of England.” 
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And under these words was added a Latin 


word, 
“«PIG-ERRIMUS.” 


Alas, for glory ! it was our hero’s epitaph. 
“The paths of glory lead but to”— 


the Redfaced man. 

In addition to this trophy, Jovial bore away 
in his pocket-book three dirty oblong papers, 
each with “Five” engraved in the corner. 
They had been transferred from Redface to 
Jovial, and the latter contemplated them 
now and then as a solace for painful 
thoughts. 

% * % % 

Two days after, Giles was at home at 
dinner ; Jenny had exerted herself to the 
utmost, for fried liver was her special dish. 
Giles was dispirited, though his appetite was 
unimpaired. Tears stole down his cheeks, 
for the mustard was strong, and that Gothic 
home was tenantless. 

As Giles finished his third platter of pig’s 
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fry, a good old Saxon dish—(whence came 
that dainty?)—he absently uttered, “Ah! 
he had a large heart.” 

¢ e ® = 

Redface reached the village the same even- 
ing. His enemies aver that he was tipsy. A 
tradition exists to the effect, that in his cups 
the truth leaked out, and he divulged that he 
had been speculating, and “had made a good 
deal.” The odious pinder or ranger, who cir- 
culated the story, added, “No wonder, for 
there was a good deal to dispose of.” 

A few words more, and this brief record 
closes. There was a mighty banquet in the 
hall of mayoralty. Two turtles had died. 
The tables groaned under the various tri- 
umphs of culinary art. One professor had 
outdone himself. His great work was a 
“téte de cochon;” but away with foreign 
terms; let us say in good old English, “a 
pig’s head.” Wondrously embellished was 
that expressive countenance, and a Maltese 
orange was daintily placed between the lips. 
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More than one guest exclaimed, as he caught 
sight of this marvellous head, “Surely I have 
seen that face before!” Indeed it still re- 
tained its life-like expression, and a certain 
city magnate, who was very near-sighted and 
sat opposite, thought it was a brother officer 
of the wardmote, and more than once took 
wine with it. 
Here the Memoir ends. 





SUPPLEMENTARY NOTICE. 


The following extract from that carefully 
edited paper, The Flitch, or Drysalter’s Ga- 
zette, will be deeply interesting. 

“Qur provincial friends have been much 
elated at the signal triumph achieved by 
Grunter Growler, now Champion of Eng- 
land,—we might add, ‘and of the world’—at 
the great Show recently held at the Agri- 
cultural Hall, London. 

. “Very soon after this victory a rumour, 
which soon assumed an alarming form of 
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precision, caused great excitement; reports 
were spread that the Hampshire hero had 
suffered severely from sore throat, a com- 
plaint which had ended fatally for several 
members of his family. We are authorized 
to state that the champion is perfectly cURED, 
and as Octavius, Wellesley, and Campbell re- 
spectively changed their names to Augustus, 
Wellington, Clyde, in consequence of their 
victories, so Grunter Growler has become 


BACON. 
The greatest, prizest, cleanest of pugkind. 


‘ Fuit, et ingens.’ ”’ 


THE END. 


VERY IMPORTANT NEW BOOKS. 


John Ruskin and George Cruikshank. — “German 


Popular Steries.” Collected by the Brothers Gri, from Oral 
Tradition, and Translated by Epcar Taytor. Edited by JoHN RusKIN. 
WITH TWENTY-TWO ILLUSTRATIONS AFTER THE INIMI- 
TABLE DESIGNS OF GEORGE CRUIKSHANK. Both series com- 
plete int vol. Very choicely printed, in small 4to, price 6s. 6d. 


%,* These are the designs which Mr. Ruskin has praised so highly, placing them far above all 
Cratkshank's other works of a similar character. 8o rare had the o al book (published in 1833- 
1826) become, that £5 to £6 copy was an ordinary price. By the consent of Mr. Taylor's family 
a new Edition is now issued, under the care and superintendence of the printers who issued the 
originals forty years ago. The Illustrations are considered amongst the most extraordinary 
examples of successful reproduction ever published. A very few copies on LARGE PAPER, 31s. ; 
or with proofs of plates on INDIA PAPER, price 3ls. 6d. 

‘“**Grimm's German Stories’ was so well adapted to the genius of Cruikshank, that it has 
suggested one of the very best of all his etchings. The two elves, especially the nearer one, who is 
putting on his breeches, are drawn with a point at once so precise and vivacious, so full of keen fun 
and inimitably happy invention, that I have not found their equals in comic etching anywhere. It is 
said that these elves are regarded with peculiar affection by the great master who created them; it 
is only natural, for he has a right to be proud of them."—Hammerton's Etching and Btchers. 





Hood's “Whims and Oddities,” 1826. A New and 


very Cheap Edition of this well-known Book, with the Author’s 40 
inimitably ch? | Woodcuts. Square 12mo, price 1s. stiff cover; or 
cloth neat, 1s. 6d. | 





*,* Christopher North once remarked of this book that “‘it contained 
more wit, more fan and humour, than any other work of its size.” 





Hawthorne’s Note Book. A new and most interesting 


volume of Autobiographical Reminiscences, Ideas, and Suggestions 
by this delightful author, selected from his private Note Books. 
Square 12mo, stiff cover, 1s.; or cloth neat, 18. 6 
ea The poet Longfellow thus anticipates this charming book :—“ Live 
ever, sweet, sweet book. It comes from the hand of a man of genius. 
Everything about it has the freshness of morning and May.” 


John Camden Hotten, 74 and 75, Piccadilly, W. 3 





VERY IMPORTANT NEW BOOKS. 


Seymour’s Sketches. A Companion Volume _ to 
**Leech’s Pictures.’ The Book of Cockney Sports, Whims, and 
Oddities. Nearly 200 highly amusing Illustrations. Oblong 4to, a 
handsome volume, half morocco, price 128. 


#,°* A re-issue of the famous pictorial comicalities which were so thirty years ago. The 
volume is admirably adapted for a table-book, and the pictures will doubtless meet with that 
Popularity which was extended towards them when the artist projected with Mr. Dickens the famous 
* Pickwick Papers." 


The Famous “DOCTOR SYNTAX’S” Three Tours. 


One of the most Amusing and Laughable Books ever published. With 
the whole of Rowlandson’s v droll full-page illustrations, i colours, 
after the original drawings. Comprising the well-known Tours :— 

1. In Search of the Picturesque. 

2. In Search of Consolation. 

3- In Search of a Wife. 
The three series complete and unabri from the original editions 
in one handsome volume, with a Life of this industrious Author—the 
English Le Sage—now first written by John Camden Hotten. 





*,* Tt is not a little surprising that the most voluminous and popular 
English writer since the days of Defoe should never before have received 
the small honour of a biography. This Edition contains the whole of 
the ee hitherto sold for £1 118. 6d., but which is now published at 
7s. Gd. only. 


A VERY USEFUL BOOK. In folio, half morocco, cloth sides, 7s. 6d. 


Literary Scraps, Cuttings from Newspapers, Ex- 
tracts, Miscellanea, &c. A FOLIO SCRAP-BOOK OF 340 COLUMNS, 
formed for the reception of Cuttings, &c., with guards. 

ee Authors and literary men have thanked the publisher for this 


useful book. 
*#,* A most useful volume, and one of the cheapest ever sold. The book is sure to be appreciated, 
and to become popular. 


Hone’s Scrap Book. A Supplementary Volume to 
the “ Every-Day Book,” the “ Year-Book,” and the “Table-Book.” 
From the MSS. of the late Writ1am Hone, with upwards of One 
Hundred and Fifty engravings of curious or eccentric objects. Thick 
8vo, uniform with “ Year-Book,” pp. 800. (In preparation. 


John Camden Hotten, 74 and 75, Piccadilly, W. 9 


VERY IMPORTANT NEW BOOKS. 





The History of Adve 


A Companion to the “History or SIGNBOARDS.” 


in all Ages and Countries. 


With many very 


amusing Anecdotes and Examples of Successful Advertisers. By 
MeEssus. LARwoop and HorreEn. 


(In preparation. 





Signboards: their History. With Anecdotes of Famous 
averns and remarkable Characters. By Jacosp Larwoop and JOHN 
Campren Horren. “ A book which will i 


From the“ Times.” 


“I¢ fe not fair on 
the part of a re 
viewer to pick out 
the plums of an 
author's book, thus 
filching away his 

am, and leavin 
Hetle but skim-mil 
remaining; but, even 
if we were cver 80 
maliciously inclined, 


(""h : 





> ally Ditmas | 


Mtnannabon sath! Lu 


BULL AND MOUTH. 


(Angel &t., 8t Martin's-le-Grand, ciroa 1800.) 


light all.”—Spectator. This 
day, Fourth Edition, pages 580, price 7s. 6d. only. 


Prom the * Times,® 


we could not in the 
present instance 

ick out al] Messrs. 

arwood and Hot- 
ten's plums, because 
the good things are 
so numerous as to 
defy the most whole- 
sale depredation,”"— 
Review of three 
columns, 


#,® Nearly 100 most curious illustrations on wood are given, showing 
the various old signs which were formerly hung from taverns and other 
houses. The frontispiece represents the famous sign of “The Man 
loaded with Mischief,” in the colours of the original painting said to 
have been executed by Hogarth. 


Notice.—“ Large- 


extra Illustrations 


aper Edition,” with Seventy-Two 


t 


not given in the small edition), showing Old 


London in the days when Signboards hung from almost every house. 
In 4to, half-morocco neat, 308. 
@ 5” Only a small number printed on extra fine paper with wide margins for the lover of fine books. 





The Parks of London. 


Their History 


and Asso- 


ciations from the Earliest Times. By Jacos Larwoop. Witn Itius- 
TRATIONS BY THE AUTHOR. 


AN EXTRAORDINARY BOOK. 


(In the Press. 


Hotten’s Edition of ‘“‘ Contes Drolatiques” (Droll 
Tales collected from the Abbeys of Loraine). Par Batzac. With 
Four Hundred and Twenty-five Marvellous, Extravagant, and Fan- 
tastic Woodcuts by GustavE Dorg. Beautifully printed, thick 8vo, 
half morocco, Roxburghe, 128. 6d. 


#,* The most sin 


Bo crammed Is it wid 


lar deaigna ever attempted by any artist. This book is a fund of amusement. 
pletures that even the contents are adorned with thirty-three illustrations. 


Direct application must be made to Mr. Hotten for this work. 
John Camden Hotten, 74 and 75, Piccadilly, W. 313 


VERY IMPORTANT NEW BOOKS. 


MOST AMUSING NEW BOOK. 


Caricature History of the Georges (House of Hanover). 


Very entertaining book of pages, with 400 Pictures, Caricatures, 
Squibe, Broadsides, Window Pictures. By T. WricuT, F.S.A. 7s. 6d. 
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*,* Companion Volume to “History of Signboards.” Reviewed in 
almost every English journal with highest approbation. 
“A eet of caricatures such as we have in Mr. Wright's volume noes the surface of the age 


before us with a vividness that no prose writer, even of the highest power, could emulate. 


Macaulay's most brilliant seatence is weak by the side of the little woodent rom Gillray wich gives 
us Burke and Fox."—Saturday Review. 


“ A more amusing work of its kind never issued from the press.”—Art Journal. 

‘This is one of the most agreeable and interesting books of the season.” — Public Opinion. 

“*It seems superfluous to say that this is an entertaining book. It is indeed one of the most 
entertaining books we have read for a long time. It is history teaching by caricature. There is 
hardly an event of note, hardly a personage of mark, pany S “social eres worth a moment's 
notice, which is not satirised and illustrated in these pages. e resh here the caricaturists from 
Hogarth to Gillray, and from Gillray to Cruikshank.”—Morning Star. 

“ It is emphatically one of the liveliest of books, as also one of the most interesting. It has the 


twofold merit of being at once rag oe and preg ba The 600 odd aoe) passin pages up the 
goodly volume are doubly enhanced by some 400 illustrations, of w are full-page 
engravings.”—Morning Post. 


“Mr, Thomas Wright is so ripe a scholar, and is so rich in historical reminiscences, that he 
cannot fail to make an interestin ng ai whew ary subject he undertakes to i He has achieved 
@ success on the present occasion.” — Py 


Notice.—Large-paper Edition. 4to, only 100 panes 
on extra fine paper, wide margins for the lovers of choice books, with 
extra Portraits, half-morocco (a capital book to illustrate), 30s. 


Romance of the Rod: an Anecdotal History of the 


Birch in Ancient and Modern Times. With some quaint illustrations, 
Crown 8vo, handsomely printed. [In preparation. 


LONDON : 
JOHN CAMDEN HOTTEN, PICCADILLY. 
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